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THE WEEK. 


—1oe——_ 


THE royal visit to Ireland came 
to an end on Wednesday at 
Belfast. As ademonstration of 
Irish loyalty and goodwill it 
bas been distinctly successful; and it has, most 
judiciously, been preserved from any significance 
connected with party politics. That it will have 
any effect upon the political aspirations of the Irish 
people even the most sanguine Unionists, we imagine, 
can hardly expect. It has, at least, shown the dullest 
members of that party that loyalty to the Royal 
House, and a friendly interest in its representatives, 
are perfectly compatible with Nationalism. But the 
best practical result we can hope from it is that 
Ireland may come into fashion, and that its growing 
tourist industry may receive a stimulus. Few of the 
great travelling public know Ireland, or appreciate 
the enormous improvements recently effected in the 
facilities and comforts of Irish travel. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE contest in East Denbighshire affords a 
welcome prospect of a revival of political interest. 
Both parties are provided with strong local can- 
didates, and the contest should be exciting. It is 
noticeable, as a fresh instance of the growing dis- 
integration of the Tory party, that the Conservative 
candidate, in spite of the Wynn influence at his 
back, admits certain grievances on the part of the 
Welsh tenantry and advocates redress for them, and 
accepts the principle of the legal eight-hours day 
for miners. The Liberal prospects are encouraging, 
though the popularity of the late member probably 
secured him some independent support. 





THE proceedings in the Trades Union Congress at 
Birmingham this week have exhibited a business- 
like character which contrasts strikingly and advan- 
tageously with that of the Congresses of four or five 
yearsago. The Presidential address was noteworthy 
for its advocacy of a revival of the federation of 
trades which was attempted in 1831 and again in 1845, 
but obtained only a partial and temporary success. 
Such a federation, it was pointed out, with power to 
order a levy on all its members, would be able 
to settle the engineering strike at once. Other 


points made in the address were the emphatic 
advocacy of the “living wage” and the “eight- 
hours day by Parliamentary enactment,” and 
the ‘very qualified commendation of the Work- 
mens Compensation Act of last session. Equally 
faint was the commendation of that measure 





in the Report of the Parliamentary Committee, 
and an attempt to strengthen it was defeated 
by a majority of four or five to one. Of the other 
subjects dealt with we can only note here the 
strong condemnation pronounced on child-labour— 
in spite of Lancashire—the demand for limiting the 
hours of domestic service, and the movement for the 
abolition of overtime. Others are dealt with on a 
later page. 





THE engineering dispute continues without 
much change in the situation, and the emphatic 
expression of sympathy with the men on the part of 
the Trades Union Congress seems to indicate that they 
will be enabled still to hold out for some consider- 
able time. Nor have theemployers this week shown 
any appreciable sign of readiness to make con- 
cessions; and the analysis (just published by 
the Employers’ Federation) of the list of firms 
who have made the concessions shows that 
both the number and the concessions have been 
grotesquely exaggerated. But as the strain grows 
more intense and the public interest increases the 
real issues seem coming more into the light. The 
steady trial of endurance, to which nobody, except 
those immediately concerned, paid very much atten- 
tion, is now attracting interest and active discussion. 
When discussion begins we are on the way to 
suggestions of conciliation; but we cannot expect 
that solution just yet. 





Tue approach of the School Board election finds 
the schism among the Moderates very nearly healed. 
The religious question has temporarily taken the 
second place; and the wing of the party led 
by Mr. Diggle has apparently secured the pro- 
visional support of the Voluntary Schools Defence 
Union, and succeeded in partially silencing those 
earnest Churchmen—some of them also earnest 
promoters of education— who have been pressing, 
as Mr. Evelyn puts it, for “raising the standard 
of undenominational education” by including 
the Apostles’ Creed in the religious syllabus. The 
Moderates apparently intend to fight, in the first 
instance, on the cry of economy, keeping the re- 
ligious issue in the background. The ultra-Church 
wing of the Moderates will support Mr. Diggle’s 
section; and later on the latter will repay them 
by supporting their contention. The ultra-Church- 
men, it is true, are only partially silenced; 
witness Mr. Evelyn Cecil’s letter to the Times 
of Tuesday and the recent letters of Mr. Riley 
and Mr. Coxhead, both of whom denounce the 
religious education at present given in the Board 
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Schools (and at present accepted by the Diggleite 
wing of the Moderates) as utterly inadequate, while 
the latter points out that economy is impracticable, 
and that theexpensesof the Board—and consequently 
the rates—.must of necessity rise. And the Guardian 
this week advises “Churchmen” either to insist 
on the “imposition” of the Creed on teachers 
(which would probably raise them in revolt, not 
against the Creed, but against the “ imposition” 
of it) or retire from the contest. But that the 
Diggleite section has gained control is clear from the 
fact that the Voluntary Schools Defence Union has 
recently rescinded its resolution declining to support 
any candidate who does not pledge himself to the 
inclusion of the Creed in the syllabus, and has thus 
accepted the Diggleite tactics. 


Tuis view of the situation was put forward 
by the Secretary of the Council of the Free 
Churches at a Conference held at the Memorial Hall 
on Tuesday, and a resolution was passed urging the 
local councils to take steps to secure the return of 
candidates who shall promote an unsectarian and 
efficient educational policy. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the steps will be prompt and effective. 
Nothing could be worse for the prospects of efficient 
education in London than, first to return candidates 
pledged to cut down the rates and starve education, 
and then to block the business of the Board by a 
prolonged and intensely bitter controversy on a 
proposition which the minority of the Board will 
never accept, and which, if they did accept it, would 
certainly lead to the violation of the Cowper- 
Temple clause, and ultimately to the upsetting of 
the compromise of 1870. We can sympathise with 
the motives, though we disagree with the actions, of 
those supporters of “religious education” who, like 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil, conscientiously wish that it shall 
be more definite than it is. But the definiteness 
they demand must be given by the Churches, not 
by the Board School teachers. To starve and block 
the work of the great means of civilising the children 
of London is a sin that cannot be atoned for by 
zeal in desiring to teach the Creed in school to 
children, all of whom can be taught it better else- 
where. As the Churchmen wish to make the teach- 
ing more definite, surely it would be better tactics 
on their part to join hands with those extremer 
Progressives who desire that religious teaching 
should be left to religious teachers alone. 


THE series of demonstrations of 

ABROAD. European harmony, conducted by 

the chiefs of the principal States 

of Continental Europe, closed on Saturday with 
the banquet given to the King and Queen of 
Italy by the German Emperor at Homburg, which 
formed the climax of their long-projected visit. The 
words were cordial, but the contrast between the 
tone of host and guest was unmistakable. The 
Emperor, it may be remarked, was more enthu- 
siastic than usual. He paid the army corps 
commanded by General Wittich the highest com- 
pliment conceivable by connecting it with a 
reminiscence of the day when it was reviewed 
by his sainted grandfather; he did not forget, as he 
usually does, to mention his father, but gracefully 
associated his memory with his guest; he extolled 
that guest and the Triple Alliance; he paid a com- 
pliment to Queen Margherita, which is described, 
and not unjustly, as a “ pattern of German knightly 
courtesy”; and he expressed his confidence—which 
it is difficult to share—that the Alliance would 
spread downwards from the Sovereigns to the 
peoples. King Humbert was friendly, but far less 
enthusiastic, and went out of his way to emphasise 
the fact that the Triple Alliance is a League of 
Peace. “It would be well to talk less about it” is a 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 





natural comment ; but the speech appears to repre- 
sent a compromise between his own views of Italian 
foreign policy and the desire of his Ministry, ang 
still more of an important section of their sup- 
porters, to stand well with France. We deal with 
some aspects of this interpretation on a later page, 


THE seventeenth week of the peace negotiations 
leaves the fate of Greece and Crete still uncertain, 
Hopeful announcements are made one day, only to 
be contradicted the next. The acceptance by Greece 
of international control does not as yet secure the 
prompt evacuation of Thessaly, though on this point 
we hope—though with grave misgivings—that Lord 
Salisbury will stand firm; but Germany is stil} 
recalcitrant. In Crete the blockade is not yet 
raised, and the submission by the Assembly to the 
autonomy planned by the Powers does not seem to 
have advanced matters much. 


COMPARATIVE quiet reigns as we write among 
the tribes on the North-Western Frontier of India, 
and the news of the two considerable punitive 
expeditions into the Afridi and Mohmand regions 
seems to have already had a sobering and dis- 
integrating effect upon the revolted tribes. More- 
over, the determination of a number of the native 
Princes to aid our forces in restoring order by 
associating with them their Imperial Service troops 
is a testimony to our strength which ought to exercise 
a salutary influence on some of our alarmists at home, 
And, finally, the Ameer is cleared of all complicity 
in the disturbances. So the matter is reduced to its 
just proportions; but these are, in all conscience, 
serious enough. The immediate strain on the 
finances of India is certain to increase the dis- 
content all over the country, however much its 
expression may be hindered by severe sentences for 
libel. And as the system of frontier defence will 
have to be revised, there is at least a probability of 
fresh burdens—if India can bear them. Such are 
the results of the Forward Policy, and to say, 
as the Times has said, that they were always 
contemplated hardly increases our respect for its 
authors, 





Tue retreat of Osman Digma on Metemneh and 
the occupation of Berber by Arab friendlies is 
welcome news for England and for Italy alike. It 
confirms to some extent the view taken by Major 
Wingate, that our approach would disorganise the 
Dervish forces; it makes it possible—though we 
are not sure that the engineering difficulties may not 
make it unadvisable—to prepare to tap the future 
traffic of the Soudan at Berber, and divert it 
to the Red Sea at Suakim by rail; and it enables 
Italy to look forward to the evacuation of Kassala 
at no distant date. Moreover, it immensely 
facilitates our advance. We do not overlook these 
immediate advantages. But there is a good deal to 
be said on the other side. On the one hand, some 
authorities believe that Osman Digma’s withdrawal 
may be “strategic,” and that he may be preparing 
to fight behind entrenchments, or to meet our forces 
with considerably superior numbers at Metemneh ; 
and it is hardly likely that the Dervish forces will 
not make a desperate stand somewhere between 
Berber and Khartoum. On the other, with our 
advance the European questions set up by the move- 
ment steadily become more pressing. 


THE latest Anarchist, or rather Terrorist, outrage 
at Barcelona, appears to be a reversion to an earlier 
form of Terrorism. The attack is not on society 
at large, but on the police; the assassin—as usual, 
one of the failures of a learned profession—seems 
to have been acting under the orders of a secert 
society, or, at all events, not unprompted; but 
it is a notable fact that even in Barcelona, 
the hotbed of Anarchism, his arrest was nearly 
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prevented by the summary process of lynch law. 
Students a couple of generations ago were a 
powerful instrument in beneficial revolutions, and 
students in other ages have wasted their time, sown 
their wild oats, and earned the portion of the 
prodigal; but it has been reserved for the present 
age to convert the rowdy student and the enthusi- 
astic revolutionary into a criminal on principle. 





M. HALPERINE-KAMINSKY com- 
pletes in the current Cosmopolis 
the publication of his collection 
of Turguéneff’s letters to his French friends and 
acquaintances. It is with no little regret and dis- 
appointment that we feel bound to repeat the pro- 
visional verdict upon this correspondence which 
we uttered some weeks ago. Perhaps such a 
body of consistently uninteresting and even trivial 
material from the pen of an artist whose genius 
was never more widely and deeply admired than 
Turguéneff's is to-day has never been printed ; 
and this is the more surprising in that while 
many of the letters are only formal notes to pub- 
lishers and smaller fry, some of them were addressed 
to Flaubert, George Sand, Zola, and Daudet. After 
this it can hardly be hoped that further corre- 
spondence with Victor Hugo, Prosper Mérimée, Jules 
Simon, Edmond de Goncourt, Augier, About, and 
Maxime du Camp, which cannot yet be published, 
will give us any important new light on the author's 
charming personality or his career. M. Halpérine- 
Kaminsky offers an excuse for the publication which 
is just as true and no more worthy than that offered 
by the daily and weekly purveyors of snippets of 
personal gossip. No, it has been a mistake; and, 
in so far as it tends to cloud or distract attention 
from the real achievements of the great Russian, 
something worse than a mistake. 


LITERATURE. 





THE Earl of Egmont had been M.P. 
for Midhurst in the Parliament dis- 
solved in 1885.—Mr. Justice Cave 
was known as a sound, learned, and clear-headed 
lawyer, with a more thorough knowledge of com- 
mercial law than probably most judges can boast 
of. He had done excellent work both as first judge in 
Bankruptcy under the present Act and as a judge of 
the Queen’s Bench Division.—Prebendary Edwards, 
of Ruabon, was a well-known Welsh Churchman and 
active educationist.—Sir Everett Millais, Bart., son of 
the late President of the Royal Academy, was a high 
authority on canine matters.—M. Francis Palszky 
was the last survivor of the Hungarian insurrec- 
tionary leaders of 1848, and had been active in 
rousing that sympathy for the cause of an oppressed 
nation in which the England and America of that 
day contrast so favourably with their descendants. 
He was the biographer of Deak and of some note as 
an archeologist. 


OBITUARY. 








THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 





- Trades Union Congress has become an 
annual fixture; and has now settled down into 
a businesslike assembly. The new system of repre- 
sentation appears to work well. The “old” and 
the “new” Unions and Unionists have buried the 
hatchet, and are acting and working amicably to- 
gether; each section being fairly well represented 
on the General Committee. Thus the stormy times, 
when attempts were made by this or that section to 
“capture” the Congress, have happily given place 
to calm deliberation and a sensible system of give and 
take. Such a state of affairs may not be so exciting 
or interesting to the outsider, but it is unquestion- 
ably more to the interests of Trades Unionism, and 
leaves less occasion for the enemy to blaspheme. 





The contest of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers—the richest and most powerful of all 
the unions—with the Employers’ Federation has 
given special interest to the meeting of the Trades 
Union Congress this year. It seems to have been 
assumed at first in some quarters—the wish was, 
perhaps, father to the thought—that the Congress 
would ignore the engineers and their dispute. The 
exact opposite has, however, been the case. The 
first resolution unanimously adopted by the Congress 
gave the strongest possible moral support to the 
principle and to the justice of the attitude which 
has been taken up by the engineers. Indeed, we 
should have been surprised if this had not been the 
case, for, whatever the actual merits of the dispute, 
and whether or no the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers have wisely chosen the occasion and the 
grounds of their quarrel, there can be little doubt 
that, the contest having assumed the gigantic pro- 
portions that it has, the whole principle, and almost 
the vitality of Trades Unionism, is largely at stake. 

It was natural that, under the circumstances, 
the second resolution adopted by the Congress 
should have been an endorsement of the principle 
of an universal eight hours day for all trades and 
industries. The contest now raging in the engineer- 
ing trade is a tremendous object-lesson to those 
who, objecting to legislative interference in the 
hours of adult male labour, argue that the shorten- 
ing of the hours of labour can best, most speedily, 
and most peacefully be brought about by the 
action of Trade Unions. The adoption by both 
Houses of Parliament of the Act regulating 
the hours of work of railway servants; the 
adoption by the late House of Commons of the 
principle of the Miners Eight Hours Bill, renders it 
unnecessary to argue the principle of legislative 
interference in the matter of hours. The question 
is now almost reduced to one of expediency as 
regards a particular trade, or as regards trades 
generally. The proposal of an universal eight hours 
day is—and the Congress itself, we take it, practi- 
cally admitted as much—a counsel of perfection. 
No one would seriously propose to apply such a 
system to-morrow to every trade and_ every 
industry. Its introduction must, at the very 
best, be a matter of time and of opportunity. 
Bat the ideal is a fine one, and difficulties are 
made to be overcome, 

When the eight hours day was first seriously 
discussed as a practical measure a few years ago, 
a suggestion was made that the eight hours a day 
(or forty-eight hours a week, a not unimportant 
alternative in some trades) should, where desired 
and desirable, be legislatively introduced into a par- 
ticular trade by means of what was called “ trade 
option.” Thus, it was argued, the principle would 
be first and easily applied to those trades already 
prepared for and in a position immediately to adopt 
an eight hours day, while the example of these 
trades would gradually be followed by other trades 
until the system became almost or altogether uni- 
versal. The Trades Unionists, if they desire to see 
the adoption of the legal eight hours day, must 
apply their minds to the drafting of this or of some 
other scheme whereby the principle may be put 
into practical operation without a serious dislocation 
of trade. 

Though the eight hours day resolution was the 
chief principle emphatically adopted by the Congress, 
its attention was called to other matters of import- 
ance affecting labour. The question of the federa- 
tion of Trade Unions was ably dealt with by the 
Chairman, Mr. Stevens, in his opening address. 
And it is somewhat curious to us that so little 
progress has been made towards the practical 
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adoption of the principle of federation. In some 
trades, indeed, we still find several separate 
Trade Unions, with separate officers and separate 
officials competing for members. These, at least, 
should be amalgamated; and with these amalga- 
mated, federation would become easier and simpler. 
As the Chairman said, any federation scheme to be 
successful must be very simple and easily worked, 
easily understood. We are surprised that so few 
contributions to the solution of the question have 
been put forward—the Clarion Trades Federation 
being the best we bave so far seen. The reason 
is, we suppose, that the Trade Unions are not as 
yet really ripe for federation. 

The law of conspiracy was another subject dis- 
cussed—a subject which of late, though cf very 
great importance to the workers, has fallen some- 
what into the background. The Congress came to 
the conclusion—and, we fear, with justice—that 
the conspiracy laws as applied to workers are 
indefinite, ambiguous, and generally unsatisfactory. 
They are, indeed, like the law of common employ- 
ment, largely judge-made laws, and the interpreta- 
tion judicially placed upon them has certainly not 
erred on the side of consideration for the workmen. 

The Truck Act of 1896 was condemned as retro- 
grade rather than pregressive, and it is obvious that 
it will have to be amended. Various hardy Parlia- 
mentary annuals—such as payment of Members, 
reform of registration, returning officers’ expenses, 
the removal of parochial relief disfranchisement— 
were re-adopted. The report of the Parliamentary 
Committee referred to the “Fair Wages Resolu- 
tion,’ and a motion was adopted urging its more 
efficient administration. The Minority Report of 
the Parliamentary Committee that inquired last 
session into the administration of the resolution 
made some very practical suggestions for its 
better and juster enforcement; and this Minority 
Report as a whole was rejected by the con- 
servative members on the Committee. Some of 
the suggestions were incorporated in the Majority 
Report. The fact that public attention has been 
so forcibly called to the matter will, we may hope, 
still further accentuate the principle that the State 
as employers of labour, whether directly or in- 
directly, should set the best possible example to 
other employers of labour. 

Other points, which space does not permit us to 
notice, arose in connection with the Congress, and 
we may sincerely congratulate the Trade Unions, 
just now subject to much abuse and misrepre- 
sentation, on the business-like and practical way 
which they dealt with the questions which came 
before them. 


REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE. 





_— Ki temporary cessation of incursions and alarums 

on the North-Western Frontier of India gives 
time for a reconsideration of the issues raised by the 
disturbances and their necessary suppression. The 
advocates of the discredited Forward Policy have pro- 
duced their defence. Attempts had previously been 
made to argue that the risings had nothing to do with 
the Forward Policy at all. They were a mere outburst 
of the Mohammedan fanaticism which has been ex- 
cited all over the world—even in Algeria—by the 
success of the Turkish troops. The weak point of 
this view was that the Kabyles of Algeria possessed, 
through their French-speaking compatriots, access 
to the newspapers of Europe—an access which no 
one has ventured to say is possessed by Orakzais or 
Afridis. Moreover, if the Mohammedans of India 


proper a'so read the newspapers and yet do not | 
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show notable signs of excitement, it is odd that 
those signs should be most evident among wild 
tribes who stand apart from the blessings of the 
Press. And finally, as has been pointed out by a 
very able defender of the Forward Policy in 
the Times, with whom we shall have to deal 
presently, the Afridis and their neighbours know 
nothing of the Sultan as Caliph, and possess, 
indeed, only a very small portion of the Moham. 
medan creed. That the fanaticism which could 
not have been excited by a general sense that 
Mohammedanism is resurgent might have been 
directly excited by the emissaries of the Sultan is 
true enough. The Mad Mullah may be under the 
direct influence of such an emissary, and one of 
the few tenets of their creed vividly realised by 
these tribes appears to be the sanctity of war in 
defence of the faith. But to ascribe all the harm 
to the Mad Mullah and his fellows is like ascribing 
all revolutions to ‘“‘agitators.”’ Without acute 
popular discontent there will not be revolution. 
Nor, even among the wildest tribes, will there be 
frontier wars from mere fanaticism. A second 
and additional explanation is therefore sought in 
the nature of the tribes. They never, it is said, 
would have accepted the British raj without a 
fight. Frontier tribes never do; it is not in 
their nature. The Indian Government must have 
been perfectly aware of this when it decided 
to stay in Chitral, or rather to keep up a permanent 
control over the affairs of that State. It went 
ahead for strategic purposes, it took the incidental 
risks with its eyes open, and the risings are a mere 
incident of empire. Similar incidents have often 
happened before, and will probably happen again, 
According to the very able article which appears, 
in the form of a letter, in Thursday’s Times, the 
wilder tribes always chafe at the “order and re- 
striction of licence imposed by the British method,” 
and now when events seem—to the prejudiced and 
disaffected native population of India—to have dis- 
credited the English rule in it, it is easy to work on 
this restlessness and discontent soas to inflame it to 
boiling-point. The risings, it is argued, are not con- 
certed, though they happen to be simultaneous ; they 
are independent, they occur in tribes who have for 
years submitted to the same system as the Indian 
Government is denounced for enforcing in Swat, and 
who are not subjects, but subsidised subject-allies. 
And finally, where they are now taking place, they 
are only partial. 

The defence is a work of great ability—not least 
for its effective demolition of weaker lines of 
defence. Moreover, there can be no doubt that 
it is partly correct. In certain stages of society 
there is unquestionably this discontent and unrest, 
and in the process of breaking-in the tribes to 
civilisation it is very likely to be manifested. But 
if this view is accepted, what a condemnation of 
the Indian Government! Knowirg the severe 
strain that any frontier war must put on their 
finances, and knowing tco that, as Sir Auckland 
Colvin has pointed out, the cost of these little 
wars is commonly under-estimated, they pushed 
forward into inaccessible regions to meet Russia 
when she sees fit to come there; they opened up @ 
way for her into India if she should ever see fit to 
attempt to take it; and, incidentally, they undertook 
the task of controlling tribes whose tendencies to spa‘- 
modie disaffection might well be utilised by theinvader. 
They simply went forward, or allowed their military 
advisers to take them forward, regardless of cost. If 
they had had the resources of the empire, controlled 
by a Jingo Ministry, at their back, there might have 
been some excuse for their recklessness. But they 
had merely the Indian Exchequer, which the fall 
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in silver was tending steadily to constrict. And 
yet they went ahead. They may have gone with 
“infinite reluctance” and for “strategic. reasons.” 
But still they went; and their reasons have not yet 
been made comprehensible. Is it, as Sir Auckland 
Colvin suggests in the interview published by 
Reuter’s Agency this week, that the Penj-deh scare 
of 1885 has not yet lost its influence ? 

But we cannot accept the explanation of the 
«“ pure cussedness ” of the tribes as complete. The 
writer of the letter we have referred to makes a very 
ingenious defence of the action of the Home Govern- 
ment in departing from Lord Elgin’s proclamation 
and deciding to retain Chitral. The decision, he 
says, was not hasty; the Government took two 
months to make it—which, considering how much 
has to be done when a Government takes oflice 
unexpectedly and with a Dissolution before it, seems 
to show some forgetfulness of the conditions of 
Parliamentary life;—the breach of faith was not 
literal; it was only the spirit of Lord Elgin’s pro- 
clamation that was departed from. We did not 
occupy Chitral permanently with troops. We occu- 
pied Swat while we made a military road. Yes, 
and that road remains as a visible sign that we 
may at any moment occupy the country again. The 
tribes do not scrutinise the exact words of a 
proclamation; they deal with broad facts. We have 
given some of them new grievances—the Afridis, 
for instance, have mentioned religious grievances 
and the increase of the salt tax, and there is the 
flagrant case of Kafiristan —which are well cal- 
culated to increase their discontent and distrust. 
And now what is to follow? Is the system of 
frontier defence—already, according to the high 
authority of Sir Auckland Colvin, too big for the 
finances of India—to be made more expensive by 
the pushing forward of British garrisons to the 
Khyber Pass and beyond it? The system which 
has broken down can hardly be restored as it was. 
Are we to go farther? And are we to go on in- 
definitely, regardless of expense? 








HOMBURG AND COBLENZ. 





FP\ILE speeches of the Emperor and his royal guest 

at Homburg have been variously interpreted 
according to the desires of the respective inter- 
preters. The semi-official Press of Germany and the 
German Liberal Press of Austria see in them a proof 
that the Triple Alliance is unshaken; which is not, 
on the whole, a very important result. The Triple 
Alliance must still subsist for several years longer, 
and those who have doubted its permanence based 
their doubts rather on the circumstances of the con- 
tracting nations than on any distrust of the goodwill 
or good faith of their rulers. On the other hand, 
the Italian Radicals and a section of the French 
Press—supported on this occasion by the authority 
of Prince Bismarck—say that the meaning is 
practically nothing. King Humbert, according 
to one view, went to Homburg because he 
hal been invited there some time ago. His 
visit is a matter of courtesy, and nothing more. 
His speech is merely complimentary. In short, the 
whole business—whatever deeper significance the 
Emperor may have tried to import into it—is an 
instance of “the decorative element in politics.” 
Against over-estimating the significance of that 
decorative element, Princa Bismarck has just uttered 
& warning eminently needful in the present state of 
Enrope—a warning which may be reiterated on 
somewhat different grouuds. Nations, after all, are 


a 


governed by conditions—ciefly economic—rather 








than by the wills of their rulerz. The utterances of 
those rulers are at best only a cautious and im- 
perfect indication of what they wish to be believed 
to will. We are so accustomed to personifying 
nations and concentrating our attention on monarchs 
and ministers as their sole representatives, we know 
so little of the alternative courses preseut to the 
minds of these representatives as possibilities, and of 
the conditions that hamper the action of each, that 
we are apt to import into their announcements much 
more meaning than that which properly belongs to 
them. 
When all is said, however, it is impossible to 
deny that the banquet at Homburg affordel the 
German Emperor an opportunity for adver:ising 
the glories of the League of Peace and the chief 
partner in it. Something may, no doubt, be allowed 
tor the fire of his glowing periods; and something 
may perhaps be added to King Humbert’s rather 
colourless phrases, which were probably a com- 
promise between his own views and the views of 
the Rudini Ministry. But even so, there is a 
marked difference between the invocation and the 
response. The interpretation of the two we take to 
be this. The Triple Alliance is, of course, a League 
of Peace. But, however defensive may be its stipula- 
tions and its intention, the line between offensive 
and defensive may be hard to draw at times. As 
was said during the debates on the German mili- 
tary scheme four years ago, a defensive war 
may be waged beyond the frontier of the nation 
defended. It is equally clear that diplomatic 
measures may be taken to excite attack, and so 
enable the League to crush its adversaries. But 
here Italy comes in as a brake—if she comes in at 
all, The reference to growing naticnal sympathy 
between the two countries is probably very far from 
the facts. National sympathy seldom depends on 
diplomatic combinations, and certainly cannot be 
imposed from above. The Crimean War and the 
Anglo-French alliance were followed at no long 
interval by the Orsini trial and by the Volunteer 
movement. The trade between Germany and Italy, 
which is the corollary of the commercial breach 
between Italy and France, might, of course, aid 
in developing the feeling of which the Emperor spoke. 
But that breach will soon be mended, and the Italian 
business world is much more likely to listen to the 
voice of its banker than that of the military Director 
of the League of the Central Powers. Italy, under 
her present rulers, has retired from her schemes of 
conquest oversea and activity in Europe, and desires 
primarily to keep on good terms with all her neigh- 
bours, most of all with France, and so to get time to 
secure internal reforms. ‘ Europe” is now a group 
of Great Powers, bound together to keep the peace. 
The group is divided into two alliances, whose 
members assure each other of their friendliness. 
taly is practically the link between the two—the 
great drag in the Triple Alliance on whatever schemes 
of “forward movements” the German Emperor 
may entertain. It may be true that all the Powers 
are drifting—that none of them knows its own 
mind, except Russia. If so, and if the German 
Emperor should spasmodically attempt more active 
courses, his southern ally may probably be relied on 
to stop him. It is rather a pitiful realisation of the 
Confederation of Europe which publicists as well as 
poets have dreamt of. But it is tolerably clear that 
such a Confederation, whose sovereigns and states- 
men comically misconceive English policy, cannot 
exert much effective influence against the real 
England as distinguished from the phantom of their 
imagination. 
But King Humbert’s speech is the final siga of 
the process of which the visit of Wilhelm I). and 
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M. Faure to St. Petersburg has made painfully plain. 
The hegemony of Europe has passed from Germany 
long ago, and is not likely to return. Had she 
retained it, or even maintained her position as the 
head of one of two Leagues in potentially active 
opposition, it might have gone very hard indeed with 
the Liberal and Democratic elements in the empire. 
There would have been a reason for the “ bound- 
less naval plans”’ of her Emperor; indeed, the 
mass of German so-called Liberals, who put 
their country before their Liberal principles, would 
have found an excellent reason for accepting 
the demands of the forward party blindfold, even 
if they had been pushed to breaking strain. 
As it is, the internal crisis which has long been 
impending and is again foreshadowed by the amaz- 
ing declarations of the Emperor last week at 
Coblenz, is not complicated by imperative consider- 
ations of foreign politics. Even among the Con- 
servative parties, mild protests have been made 
against the doctrine of Divine Right there an- 
nounced. Even that orthodox Conservative Protest- 
ant paper the Kreuz Zeitung has agreed with Herr 
Richter’s organ in pointing out that “the grace of 
God” is not kept for Emperors alone. And the 
outlook just now is less alarming than it was a 
couple of months ago. The attack on the right 
of political meeting and combination has been 
temporarily repelled in the most reactionary and 
least representative of European Parliaments, 
and by the votes of the party least to be depended 
on in such a crisis. We are inclined even to rank 
as a favourable sign the resolution of the Moderate 
“Liberal Union” not to offer an uncompromising 
opposition to all extension of the navy, but to con- 
centrate its forces on the defeat of the Prussian 
landed class. And even the Emperor, as we noted 
last week, has to bint, that in spite of Divine Right, 
Catholic support is worth having, and that he will 
be prepared to consider if something cannot be 
done in the way of meeting the Catholic wishes as 
fo the return of the exiled Jesuits. Meanwhile 
the Conservative party has been warned by Prince 
Bismarck to have some respect to tactical consider- 
ations. But with Germany dominating Europe, and 
having before her the prospect of being compelled to 
fight for her dominion, all these internal checks 
on the reactionaries would be lost. The mass of 
well-to-do well-educated people who call themselves 
National Liberals would have supported the reaction- 
ists perforce. Even the south German states, now a 
valuable check on Prussian militarism and ambition, 
would have been scared or forced into acquiescence. 
As it is, the indications point not to a conflict @ 
ovtrance between the Prussian reactionaries who 
dominate the Emperor, and all the Liberal, Catholic, 
and Democratic elements in the empire which would 
have been terminated by a coup d’état ; but to a long 
period of strained relations, which will be ended by 
the final economic failure of the Prussian land- 
owners and the growing industrialism of Germany, 








THE INCREASE OF LUNACY. 





HE almost general increase of insanity amongst 
civilised peoples in this neuropathic age is 

one that must give us pause. ‘ Degeneracy”’ is, 
perhaps, the softer word to apply to the mental 
weakening, the decrease of forthright will-power 
which, observers tell us, are visible in the race, and 
not least in those who pass for its brightest orna- 
ments. We do not endorse all the theories of Max 
Norcau when we admit that there is a germ of truth 





in his indictment of genius at the bar of normal 
humanity. Indeed, Dryden’s “ great wits to mad- 
ness nearly are allied” embodied succinctly 
enough the feeling that any abnormality, even 
of intellectual or moral power, is at the expense 
of the due balancing of cur faculties —physical, 
mental, and spiritual—which we rightly take as 
representing the ideal of sanity. The “note” 
of modern “ degeneracy,” however, is its widespread 
character, and its diffusion apparently amongst all 
the grades and classes of society. Max Nordau’s 
museum is not in these respects representative, as it 
is the increase of mere madmen (if we may use the 
expression) without any other claim to notice who 
exemplify the phenomenon to which we would 
direct attention—a phenomenon that has been 
once more illustrated by the Report of the 
Irish Inspectors of Lunatics issued _ this 
week. The idea prevails in Ireland—amongst 
the people of that country—that insanity is 
on the increase in their midst. The statistics 
given in the Report before us certainly give a primé 
facie justification to this belief, notwithstanding the 
efforts made by the inspectors themselves in the bcdy 
of the Report to discount any apparent increase on 
various grounds, of which more presently. We 
believe that the lunacy returns for Great Britain 
also show such a tendency, though by no means so 
marked a one as in the case of Ireland, and it 
would at once simplify the problem and make it 
more interesting if this could be ascertained to be 
the case. We have not the materials for such a 
comparative estimate before us; but surely the 
subject is one of sufficient interest to merit a 
serious examination at the hands of the highly- 
paid officials whose business it is to invest’- 
gate it. Such an excuse as that given in the 
Report before us in regard to the difficulty of collect- 
ing statistics is simply intolerable. “ Unfortunately,” 
wrote the Irisk Inspector of Lunatics, “ no provision 
exists in Ireland by which any returns can be 
obtained of pauper lunatics wandering at large or 
residing with relatives, except through the census.” 
Will it be believed that the inspectors argue that this 
“ existing body of unregistered insanity,’ the accu- 
rate start of which they take no means whatever to 
ascertain, is the source whence the increase in the 
district asylums mainly comes? Surely the 
inspectors who have been complaining of this 
matter for a decade might, having regard to 
the vital moment of the problem and the general 
desire for accurate statistics in relation to it, 
strain a point to supplement the vague census 
returns by some even approximately correct tables. 
Their Report would not then be stultified by such 
a sentence as this: “As transfers to the district 
asylums have caused the insane in workhouses to 
decrease, it may be surmised that the unregistered 
insane have also decreased, from the operation of 
the same cause.” Surmises of this kind are simple 
impertinences in a Blue Beok. 

Turning to the difficult question as to whether 
there is any real increase of insanity in Irelsnd, and 
if so to what cause or causes to attribute it, we 
enter into a region which, thanks to the :urmises 
and the negligence of the inspectors themselves, is 
largely a region of speculation. So far as the actual 
figures before us go, they seem to show, as we have 
already said, a marked increase in the number of 
lunatics in Ireland. In 1895 there were 18,357 
lunatics under care in the Irish asylums; last year 
the number had risen to 15,966. Still more 
significant, the proportion per 100,000 of estimated 
population has risen by an unbroken series of yearly 
increases from 250 in 1880 to 416 in 1596, Again, 
the total increase in the number of lunatics for the 
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ear 1896 was, as we have seen, 609; for 1895 it 
was 702, while the average rate of increase for the 
past decade was 405. The number of first ad- 
missions—another significant item—was but 1,925 
in 1880, while last year it had risen to 2,564. 
In their effort to explain away these unpleasant 
figures the inspectors, besides the quasi-argument 
derived from the drafts on “the existing body of 
unregistered insanity” already noticed, lean mainly 
on the increase due to “ accumulation” in asylums 
and on the effects of a more comprehensive system 
of classification. Both these points seem to us 
deserving of consideration ; but when they are given 
their full force as contributory causes, there will 
remain a residue of increase which, in our opinion, 
represents a genuine and a somewhat alarming 
problem. A thousand and one reasons, from “agri- 
cultural depression” to “excessive tea-drinking,”’ 
have been given as explicative of such an un- 
happy state of things in Ireland. “ Agricultural 
depression” is too vague a factor in the case, 
though it may be quite a real one to admit 
of definite analysis within our limits. That ex- 
cessive tea-drinking—especially when, as in the 
poorer districts of Ireland, it is often used not as a 
stimulant but as a food—is injurious in its effect 
on the nervous system is, we take it, beyond dispute. 
It is curious in this connection to learn that only 
the most expensive kind of teas sold well, up to a 
few years ago at any rate, inrural Ireland. Another 
probable cause at work in this Irish question is the 
drain on the “bone and sinew” of the population 
by emigration, which must tell enormously on the 
vigour and general “fitness ” of those Jeft behind. 
Affinity marriages, too, not exactly within “the 
forbidden degrees,” but just on their borders, are 
very common in districts of Ireland owing to various 
economic and social reasons sufficiently outlined by 
the phrase “keeping land (or money) in the family,” 
and must have their effect in lowering the vitality of 
the race and making it a prey to insidious forms 
of mania. We once heard an ex-Inspecior of 
Lunatics propound the view that the very advance 
of alienistic therapeutics, by justifying discharges 
as “cured ” when the latent seeds of insanity were 
not removed or sterilised, had a good deal to do with 
the spread of mental derangement. Possibly there 
is something in this view. To gauge how much or 
how little would be an exceedingly delicate, not to 
say impossible, problem. We may, in conclusion, 
emphasise the effect of one cause—we mean over- 
crowding in asylums—which is quite scandalously 
common in Irish asylums, as the appendices and 
Report before us amply testify. With congestion of 
the kind there described it would be little wonder 
if there were on the part of overworked staffs a 
tendency to see “recoveries” in cases which, to use 
an expressive Irish phrase, were simply “on the 
mend.’ We do not say that this is or has been the 
case. But human nature is human nature, after all. 
At any rate, this is a blot on Irish lunacy adminis- 
tration that should be speedily removed. 








HELLAS CONVALESCENT ? 


{EVENTEEN weeks have elapsed since Greece 
b placed her future unreservedly in the hands of 
the Powers; and at last, thanks to the influence of 
England, a settlement is actually in sight. The case 
had indeed become so desperate that any settlement 
which relieves Thessaly of the Turkish troops and the 
rest of Greece of the refugees is weleome by sheer 
force of contrast with the situation as it is. But with 
the settlement contemplated, even if it effects that 





relief at once, it is difficult for anyone to feel much 
satisfaction unless it be the German bondholders. 
They now geta new security for an investment which 
was always eminently speculative. Their almost 
worthless paper is converted into a dividend-paying 
stock under a European guarantee. . Neither the 
dividends nor the guarantee, it is true, seem likely 
to be complete; and the plan seems to present con- 
siderable risks. The control of the service of the 
loans, and, consequently, in a very great degree of 
the finances of the Greek Kingdom, by an Inter- 
national Commission seems to involve the danger of 
a good deal of future international friction. Joint 
control by the Powers was hardly a success in Egypt, 
nor has the abolition of it, which was inevitable, 
exactly tended to the promotion of pr ace and goodwill 
in Western Europe. A joint control by six Powers 
of which one is more int-rested than the res 
pecuniarily, and two others at least have to reckon 
with a strongly Philhellenic tendency, an excellent 
thing in itself, among their peoples, seems a method 
eminently likely to promote discord in that Euro- 
pean Concert to which so much has been sacrificed, 
It might even possibly serve to promote that coali- 
tion against England which is looked for by so 
many journalists on the Continent. But the great 
thing at present is to relieve Thessaly of the Turkish 
troops; and should Lord Salisbury secure that, he 
will be fully entitled to credit, A far more 
honourable solution has been suggested—chiefly, it 
must be confessed, in Athens. Had Lord Salis- 
bury been able to adopt the plan of an exclu- 
sively English guarantee of the indemnity loan, 
it would have secured us in permanence the friend- 
ship which Greece has always been ready to give— 
the friendship, not merely of the Greeks of the 
kingdom, but of those Hellenes who, now as in an- 
tiquity, are spread throughout the civilised world. 
Whatever Chauvinist Continental journalists might 
bave said of our motives, it would certainly have 
raised the name and fame of England. And it 
might hereafter have had solid advantages, too. But 
the risks were obvious; and it is highly probable 
that Lord Salisbury would have had to face the 
discontent of large sections of his party, both Turco- 
phil and Tory Democrat. Looking at the jealousy 
entertained on the Continent of our position and the 
constant suspicion of our motives, even in a matter 
which has been so muddled as the management of 
the difficulty in Crete, we cannot unreservedly blame 
Lord Salisbury for not taking the risks. But we 
cannot help hoping that the haggling of the Powers 
may yet be ended by a bold stroke on his part. 

As it is, however, Greece has had to accept the 
control of an International Commission over the 
revenues assigned for the service both of the new 
loan and of the German loan. These revenues 
include export duties—which are economically un- 
sound anyhow, though we do not suppose that the 
foreign competition with Greek figs and currants, 
which they should naturally tend to promote, is at 
present possible—lighthouse and harbour dues (which 
we should imagine were already appropriated to 
necessary expenditure), and the customs of the 
important, but just now probably depressed, port of 
Laurium. Altogether, we may roughly estimate 
them—apart from the present depression of Greek 
affairs generally—at about 9 per cent. on the loan. 
Assuming that Greece borrows at 6 per cent., more 
than half of them will be appropriated. Moreover 
(to take some items of expenditure) the Education 
Budget takes three-quarters of the amount these 
revenues produce; the army normally costs half as 
much again. We have always maintained that 
Greece did not want a large army, and we believe 
that the reduction of her military expenditure will 
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be one of the best results of her collapse. But her 
educational institutions, disproportionate as they may 
be to her own capacity for finding places for their 
produc's, serve the Greek world. How she is to 
meet the ordinary expenses of government it is 
difficult to see. We can only hope that inter- 
national control may bring capital and greater security 
for capitalists than has been found by the promoters 
of the reclamation of Lake Copais and the 
railway from the Pirsous to Larissa. Thessaly might, 
probably, be far better tilled than it is; the wine 
industry, the olive industry, and probably the 
minerals, are only very imperfectly developed; the 
opening up of the country has yet to produce its 
due effect; and—to take one example of an un- 
developed resource—Greece, with a very moderate 
amount of enterprise, might easily be the seat of a 
“tourist industry ” second only to that of Switzer- 
land—an industry, too, in which nearly all of the 
visitors would be tolerably well-to-do and liberal. 
The ravages of war are soon repaired. If the Greek 
recovery is such as to permit the introduction of 
capital and the development of Greek resources, the 
control may prove to be a blessing in disguise. 








INSURANCE, 
—~eoo—— 

HE opinion so often expressed in authoritative 
quarters that the number of insurance com- 
panies—more particularly life assurance companies 
—at present in existence is larger than that required 
by the need of the time has received some confirma- 
tion in the course of the past few years. In the 
first place, the amalgamations which have been 
effected by the absorption of certain of the weaker 
and smaller companies into more opulent and 
influential concerns are very significant; and the 
gain, both in economy and efficiency of administra- 
tion, which such a union of forces produces renders 
it extremely probable that the number of active 
insurance companies will be still further reduced in 
the future by similar coalitions. Then the com- 
parative failure of the majority of new companies 
started in recent years is another argument to 
the point. So far as life assurance companies 
are concerned, the Act of 1870, coupled with 
the strenuous competition of the present day, 
makes it practically impossible for any new life 
offics to start with any reasonable probability 
of success. The deposit of £20,000 exacted by the 
Government and the heavy preliminary outlay 
necessary to obtain business connections and to 
establish a company in other ways as a going con- 
cern cripple its financial position for years, with 
the result that its progress is seriously hampered 
if not altogether obstructed. And there is no doubt 
that fire, marine, and miscellaneous insurance con- 
cerns also are adversely affected in their initial 
stages by some of the influences referred to. It is 
hardly necessary to enter into cases such as those of 
the Absolute, the Acme, and the Empress Assurance 
Corporation. One instance, and perhaps one of the 
most important, is that of the Pioneer Life Assur- 
ance Company, which dates from the year 1891. The 
Pioneer started with a special scheme for granting 
life assurance at cost price (“insurance at half the 
usual rates” was the advertised description); but 
the special scheme did not obtain the overwhelming 
support which was expected, and, moreover, what 
chances the company may have had of success were 
impaired by various grave mistakes at the com- 
mencement, and, further, by litigation and internal 
bothers. The company has now been six years in 
existence, and the fact that it is now spending 
no less than 59 per cent. of its premium 
income, is a plain indication of the difficulties 
which still attend its operations. Unfortunately, 
there are no obvious prospects of immediate im- 


provement. It is stated in the report that “a 
moderate business has been obtained”; but the 
income both from the life and accident departments 
shows a slight decrease on that of the previous year, 
With a paid-up capital of £40,000, a life premium 
income of £7,000 or so, and an accident premium 
revenue of about £1,200, the Pioneer is, of course, 
only a small concern. Whether it is making for the 
goal of amalgamation, or whether it will eventually 
attain a satisfactory equilibrium remains to be seen; 
but we are inclined to support the view indicated 
above—that with the insurance arena overcrowded 
and the business more or less overdone, new com- 
panies will be more likely to start their operations 
with success when the ranks of the existing com- 
panies have been thinned by amalgamations and 
withdrawals. 

In reviewing last year the accounts of the English 
and Scottish Law Life Association, we drew par- 
ticular attention to the fluctuations in the annual 
business transacted by the Association during the 
preceding four or five years. It is well known that 
the English and Scottish Law had organised an 
extensive foreign connection,and that this was mainly 
responsible for the large new business figures of 
1891 and 1892. But the year 1892, which marked 
the zenith of its progress—so far as that is denoted 
by mere bulk of trade—was also notable for an 
expense ratio of 1985, the highest point in ex- 
penditure touched by the Association since its 
departure from the careful economy of earlier days. 
It was not to be expected that an old-established 
and ably-controlled company like the English and 
Scottish Law would continue to push an ex- 
travagant business from which the eventual 
profit to be realised was so doubtful, and at the 
proper juncture the Association duly applied the 
brake. The foreign organisation was judiciously 
curtailed and the office purse-strings tightened in 
other ways, and we have little doubt that the 
course adopted must tend to the ultimate advantage 
of the policy holders. The new business has, of 
course, steadily decreased. It had fallen last year 
to £505,272, a long drop from the figures of 1892, 
yet carefully-selected business of the amount stated 
is quite sufficient to preserve an adequate vitality, 
and the reduction in expenditure of 2!) per cent. 
during the past few years is ample compensation 
for a diminished turnover. From the report before 
us we observe that the mortality experienced by 
the English and Scottish Law was favourable 
enough, the amount paid in claims being £22,556 
below the expectation. The depreciation in the 
value of money is, however, still severely felt. The 
average rate of interest obtained last year was only 
£3 lis. ld. per cent., and the policy holders must 
needs wait for some break in the financial depression 
before the prospects of a good bonus become materl- 
ally brighter. 





FINANCE, 





N the City there are some doubts whether a 
new Greek loan can be raised to pay off the 
indemnity without a guarantee from the Powers. 
In any case, it is thought that many difficulties 
remain, and that the Treaty will not be signed so 
early as is desirable. But the conviction is almost 
universal that peace will be preserved, and after & 
while, therefore, there is likely to be a revival of 
business. The delay of the Transvaal Government in 
acting upon the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission is checking business in the Mining 
Market, while the military operations in India and, 
still more, the acknowledged financial embarrass- 
ments of the Indian Government weigh upon all 
markets. Perhaps, however, the influence most 


powerful in deterring pecple from entering into 
new risks is the fear of dear and scarce money: 
Russia is buying gold in the open market, and 





Austria-Hungary is taking some of the metal. 
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Japan, it is known, is entering upon a reform of 
its currency, substituting a gold for a silver standard, 
and though the Japanese Government has acted 
with great circumspection in regard to the Chinese 
indemnity money, yet there are fears that it will 
withdraw some millions. No doubt it will do so 
by-and-by, but it is most unlikely that either it or 
the United States will do so while there is danger 
of seriously disturbing the London Money Market. 
Over and above all this there is great uncertainty as 
to what the Indian Government will do. Owing to 
the large expenditure caused by plague, famine, earth- 
quake, and military operations, the Indian Govern- 
ment has been obliged to suspend the sale of drafts 
by the India Council in London, and this week 
it has actually bought bills on India to the 
amount of a crore of rupees. In other words, 
whereas hitherto the India Council always 
has been a seller of bills upon India to the 
extent usually of from 16 to 18 millions per annum, 
now it is a buyer of bills. This means, of course, 
that the drain upon the Indian Treasuries is so great 
that the Government has to resort to an unusual 
form of borrowing in rupees. The Money Market in 
India is so tight, and because of the closing of the 
mints so poorly supplied with rupees, that the Gov- 
ernment shrinks from the usual public loan. There- 
fore it has invited people in London who have 
remittances to receive from India to sell bills upon 
that country. The Government on Tuesday was 
very successful, and on Tuesday next it is offering 
for tender 2} millions sterling of bills running 
from six to twelve months. Tais new issue may 
be intended only to allow the India Council to meet 
its obligations in gold in London, but, also, it may 
be intended to some extent to provide the Indian 
Government in India with funds for its military 
operations. Therefore, there is a fear that the Indian 
Government may buy gold and send it out; while if 
the value of the rupee should rise to 1s. 4!d. of our 
money it would pay the Exchange Banks to send out 
gold. Owing to all these uncertainties, people are 
apprehensive that money may become scarce and 
dear. The great Investment Markets are quiet, 
and there is exceedingly little doing in the Mining 
and Miscellaneous Markets. 

As was generally expected, the Directors of the 
Bank of England made no change in their rate of 
discount on Thursday. It is to be borne in mind 
that the Indian Government is borrowing 2! 
millions sterling on Tuesday, and it was hardly 
probable that the Bank would take a step which 
would make the operation so much more costly to 
the Indian Government. But there is every reason 
to expect that the rate will be put up next week. 
As the Bank of England has exceptional control 
over the outside market at present, probably no 
great harm will come of the postponement of the 
change. The Bank is doing a large and lucrative 
business, and other banks are charging 2 per cent. 
for three months’ bills. At the same time, it is to be 
noted that the value of money is rising abroad. No 
doubt in November the Indian Money Market will 
be still more stringent, and probably the rates in 
Bengal and Bombay will rise to 10 per cent. or 
even higher. 

The Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, offers for subscription £100,000 5 
per cent. Second Mortgage Debenture Stock, redeem- 
able at par by drawings at the rate of £5,000 per 
annum, beginning January, 1903. 








THE HYMNS OF ZOROASTER. 





TI\HE year brings round again the month of the 

Orientalist Congress, and with it in the student’s 
mind a wistful hope that the British educated public 
may be induced to take a passing interest in some 
of the richest, yet most neglected, fields of study 
provided by the religions of the East. A few notes 








of recent progress may serve to draw attention to 
one ancient faith which has peculiar claims upon 
us. Parsiism flourishes to-day exclusively under 
the British flag, and the high esteem in which the 
Parsi community is held might have secured more 
interest in the faith which has made it what it is. 
At present: our record in this matter cannot be 
pronounced satisfactory. When Anquetil Duperron 
discovered the Parsi Scriptures a century ago, Sir 
William Jones declared them a fraud. To-day a 
German writes on the Avesta in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” and scholars from France and America 
translate it in our “Sacred Books of the East.” We 
have to content ourselves with possessing in Dr. 
E. W. West the greatest living authority on Pahlavi, 
the strange and perplexing language of the Parsi 
commentaries and supplementary books of religion. 
Under these circumstances it is some consola- 
tion to reflect that British money has been the 
ally of foreign scholarship in the active prosecution 
of Avestan studies which has marked the last few 
years. Four great works in this field will stand to 
the credit of the present decade, and of these the 
publication of two has been made possible by the 
subsidies of our India Office. Germany is giving us 
the encyclopedic “Introduction” to Iranian lore, 
wherein Dr. West’s account of Pahlavi literature, 
and the forthcoming account of Avestan religion by 
Dr. Williams Jackson, of New York, should find 
attentive readers in this country. The French 
Treasury subsidised the monumental translation of 
the Avesta by that marvel among Orientalist 
pioneers, the lamented James Darmesteter. To our 
account stands the sumptuous critical edition of the 
original texts, prepared with unlimited labour and 
minute accuracy by Dr. Karl Geldner. Besides this, 
the India Office, together with the Parsi Panchayet 
Translation Fund of Bombay, assisted the production 
in 1894 of an elaborate translation and apparatus 
criticus for the study of the GAthds, the oldest part 
of the Avesta, by the American savant, Dr. Lawrence 
H. Mills. 

It is to the Gathas, the Hymns of Zoroaster, the 
founder of Parsiism, that students of religion. 
must increasingly turn as the place of these short 
poems in the history of thought becomes more clear. 
Their intrinsic value is alone no small attraction. 
They reveal to us a rigidly monotheistic faith, with 
a conception of God in which even the sensitiveness. 
of Christian feeling finds nothing to condemn, com- 
bined with a lofty ethical fervour worthy of Amos 
or Isaiah. But it will soon be found that they touch 
our modern world at an even nearer point, as having 
suggested, or at least fostered, beliefs which are 
enshrined among the central doctrines of Christ- 
ianity. In the Nineteenth Century for January, 
1891, Dr. Mills argued that the Pharisees were by 
their name marked as the Parsi party in Jud:ea, who 
derived from Persian—that is, Zoroastrian—-ources 
the doctrines which differentiated them from the 
conservative Sadducees. The etymology of the 
name shatters itself, it must be feared, on the con- 
sonants of the word “ Persian” in Aramaic, but this 
does not affect the probability that the Pharisaic 
doctrines of the Resurrection, and of angels and 
spirits of good and evil, were first developed in a 
Parsi atmosphere. That these doctrines are to be 
found in the Hymns of Zoroaster the reader of 
Dr. Mills’s translation will very quickly see, nor do 
all the ambiguities and obscurities of the original 
affect their position. This does not, of course, settle 
the origin of the parallel doctrines current among 
orthodox Jews in the time of Christ; but the mere 
existence of a resemblance between Jewish and Parsi 
teaching on such vital questions should have stimu-.- 
lated the interest of theologians in the study of the 
Avesta. It must be observed that some very knotty 
problems must be solved by the Avestan specialists 
before theologians can find firm ground to stand 
The dates assigned to the Hymns by first- 


upon. 
rate authorities range over some twelve or 
thirteen centuries. James Darmesteter, in his 
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latest work, propounded the paradox that Zoroas- 
trianism was “lifted” almost entire from the Bible 
and from Philo. Dr. Mills, with most of the best 
German scholars, makes Zoroaster older than Solomon, 
and, perhaps, not much younger than Moses. Finally, 
the Parsi tradition, supported by the weighty 
authority of Dr. Williams Jackson, places him in the 
era which witnessed the appearance of Confucius 
and of Buddha. So long, however, as Darmesteter’s 
audacity remains without support from other 
scholars, we may safely regard Zoroaster as a his- 
torical character,and the earliest teacher to formulate 
what is in essence the Christian doctrine of the 
Resurrection. The mere statement of such a claim 
will, it may be hoped, prompt students to search for 
themselves the material with which Dr. Mills has so 
lavishly provided them. For many purposes, of 
course, his earlier work, the translation in the 
“Sacred Books of the East” (Vol. xxx 1.), will suffice ; 
but the difficulties of the text make it more than 
usually necessary to consult a work which will 
indicate the range of varying opinions, and show to 
some extent the pitfalls which beset the translator. 
What these pitfalls are may be best realised from 
the fact that Dr. Mills’s apparatus averages between 
two and three pages for each of the 250 stanzas in 
the hymns, without by any means exhausting their 
difficulties, nor is there a line which does not deserve 
the labour bestowed. The poetry, the profundity of 
thought, the passion for purity of faith and life, 
make the hymns intensely fascinating. If their 
spirit to any extent dominated the Jews’ environ- 
ment during or after the Exile, we cannot wonder 
that Judaism began to realise the most characteristic 
doctrines of the Iranian seer as truly latent in its 
own creed. is 
The later and easier parts of the Avesta present 
us with a contrast for which we are well prepared 
by. the analogies of comparative religion. All the 
familiar symptoms of decadence are appearing :— 


“ Sie omnia fatis 
In pejus ruere ac retro sublapsa referri.” 


The old polytheism virtually returns, under the 
disguise of angelolatry, and a dreary and mostly 
foolish ritual obscures a faith whose founder spoke 
hardly a word of ritual at all. The Parsi Leviticus, 
the “ Vendidad,” is as dull and as void of religion as 
(if we dare say it) the Veda itself. The Iranians 
had not been cured of their love for the Nature 
powers they worshipped before the reformer came; 
and the alien (probably Semitic) Magi had intro- 
duced a foreign cultus and a dead, mechanical 
Dualism, which had only a surface resemblance to 
the noble philosophy of the Gathis. Yet not even 
these corruptions could destroy the grandeur of a 
creed which was the earliest in the Gentile world to 
teach that God is one, and is eternally hostile to 
evil, that man may take his part in the great 
struggle, and by “good deeds, good words, good 
thoughts,” win an everlasting abode in the Paradise 
of triumphant right. 

Few features of the Hymns are more noteworthy 
than the vividly human personality of the reformer 
who speaks in them. Nothing is seen of the semi- 
divine hero who works all manner of foolish marvels 
throughout the later Avesta. Zarathushtra Spitama 
—to give him his full title—is, in the Hymns, an 
earnest, toiling man, profoundly conscious of his 
mission, and at times cast down into deep dejection 
at failure and persecution. He seems to have found 
the Iranians of Bactria professing a religion very much 
like that of the Persians under the early Ach:eme- 
nian kings, as described by Herodotus and evidenced 
by the inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes. To them 
he preached his great doctrine that evil (Angra 
Mainyu, later Ahriman, “hurtful spirit,” or Dru), 
“lie”) is a personal and active power, the struggle 
with whom is the whole duty of man. He taught 
that the “ Wise Lord” (Ahura Mazdéh, Ormuzd) is 
supreme over all and creator of all, for ever one 
with all that is good. 








“He who first planned that those skies should be clothed 
with lights, 
He by his wisdom is creator of righteousness, wherewith 
to support the best mind: 
These things, O Wise Lord, wilt thou prosper by thy 
spirit, thou who art at every ‘now’ tho same.” ! 


And for him who through life strives diligently for 
righteousness there remains a happy passage over 
the “Bridge of the Judge” into the “ House of 
Song,” the prophet himself leading his faithful ones 
into the presence of God. Meanwhile the wicked 


‘Their own souls and tlicir own natures shall curse 
When they come where the Judge’s Bridge is : 
For all time their bodies shall be in the House of the Lie.” 2 


Iiow this lofty doctrine spread through Eastern 
Iran, and how after several generations—in the 
fourth century B.C., as it would seem—it became the 
established religion of Persia, though in a degenerate 
form, is one of the most fascinating and most 
intricate chapters in the history of religions. Mean- 
while those who wish to study Zoroastrianism pure 
and undefiled must concentrate their attention on 
the oracles of the master himself. The student who 
comes to the Gathas through Dr. Mills will at least 
soon realise the manifold perplexities of detailed 
research. Page after page will threaten him, on 
which the free rendering is set in a wilderness of 
strange tongues, rendered verbatim into strange 
English and stranger Latin. But he will soon be 
grateful to the scholar whose learned labour has 
brought these distant worlds of thought even to 
this extent within his ken; for he will have come 
face to face with a prophet, and will have realised 
that God has revealed Himself “in many portions 
and in many ways,” nor to one people alone. 








MISTRESS AND SERVANT. 





HE Daily News has opened its columns to a new 
discussion of that question of all time—mistress 

and servant. The details of recrimination are, as 
usual, bewildering in their episodes of recoil and 
rally, charge and rout, and triumph and despair. 
But they are still reducible to a sort of Providential 
plan of tendency, and that plan undoubtedly shows 
a coming change in the relations of these two natural 
enemies, which may make them friends. It would 
be profitless to follow the servants in their charges 
against the mistresses, or the latter in their com- 
plaints as to the innate depravity of Sarah Jane. 
The point seems to be that, for good or for ill, and 
as we think for good, domestic service is in course 
of transformation to the condition of an organised 
industry. The housemaid and parlourmaid want to 
be as free, when their work is done, as the brick- 
layer and the carpenter. They are weary of the 
endless chain of duties, light in themselves, it may 
be, that makes the complete circle of the four-and- 
twenty hours. They have read the papers, and they 
sigh for a day with a beginning and an end, whether 
of eight hours, ten, or even twelve, for a start. The 
demand for such a day naturally keeps the smartest 
and most ambitious girls, as well as the merely 
feather-headed, out of the ranks of domestic service. 
They prefer any calling, no matter what its hard- 
ships, that gives them themselves to themselves at cer- 
tain hours. So they troop into the factories, or into 
the tea shops, too often for scanty pay and scantier 
nourishment, because, at any rate, this secures 
the indispensable recess which is their own. 
They may be bullied and half-starved during 
the day, but at last there tolls the sacred cur- 
few, however belated, which “leaves the world to 
darkness and to me.” All the callings in which 
there is a possibility of such chartered freedom are 
crowded, while “service” ever cries for competent 


1 Compare Dr. Mills’s version on p. 63. ‘The translation of the first 
line is much disputed. 
* Mills, p. 261. 
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hands. The nurse has her fixed hour of social 
liberty, like the policeman. And, at the sun's bed- 
time, if not at his rising, the cartridge maker 
or the sweetstuff hand may list while the Cock- 
ney shepherd tells his tale, under the hawthorn 
in the vale—of Health. Only Sarah Jane is baulked 
of this rational recreation by a system which, with 
certain exceptions, claims her whole time, and 
which, in spite of those exceptions, still exercises 
an irritating supervision over her minor morals. 

It is a survival of the patriarchal state, and the 
girls are tired of it. So long as they are inmates 
of the family tent, so long will they have to submit 
to conditions as to followers, whether on the right 
or the wrong side of the entry. So long, too, 
may some mistresses insist on an account of the 
hours of leisure, often so grudgingly granted, 
and claim the right of veto on music halls, or even 
on that most moral of all entertainments, the 
Adelphi play. In no objectionable sense, the girls 
want the key of the street. The question is how 
is this demand, which is made with ever increasing 
persistence, to be met. It is to be met, as most 
demands are, by the natural operation of social 
laws, which are but social exigencies imperiously 
seeking their satisfaction. What some of us fail to 
realise is that the change is already in active pro- 
gress, and that service is in course of transformation 
to a “journeyman” industry. The hotels, the board- 
ing flats, have already given us a class of domestics 
who work by the day, who come on duty and go 
off duty by the clock, and who are responsive to 
the bell only within the limits of daily time to 
which their contract refers. The continuity of at- 
tention required by the other party to the bargain 
is secured by alternating “turns” of duty. As the 
day contingents go cff, the night contingents come 
on, and the possibility of ringing for impossibilities 
at two in the morning is still secured. The system 
is at present suited to large houses only, but we shall 
all live in such houses by-and-by. The small house is 
doomed, though it may have to give way to the very 
much smaller flat in the large house. It is too costly 
and tooinconvenient. Our average domestic demand 
has grown beyond its resources. We want tele- 
phones, baths, reading-rooms, billiard-rooms, dining- 
rooms—all at hand, and all in full equipment, at a 
moment's notice. For persons of moderate means, and 
even for those whose means are immoderate on the 
side of penury, it is the large house, or nothing, for 
needs of this sort. The “model” of the poor is but 
2 beginning. Already it includes provision for many 
social services undreamed of at the time of its 
original foundation. It has a common laundry, a 
common playground, and often a common kitchen, 
which wants but a touch to convert it into a 
restaurant. 

These new circumstances naturally import a total 
change in the conditions of domestic service in the 
monster dwellings of the superior sort. At some of 
the great “ Mansions,” you simply contract for the 
service, as for all else. The management supplies 
the housemaid, releases her from duty when it 
thinks proper, and sends you a substitute whose 
labours complete the circle of ministration. So far 
as the customer is concerned, the servants are but 
sO many journeywomen. The discipline to which 
they are subjected by the manager is all the more 
endurably strict, because it is impersonal. It is 
rigid as to the performance of covenanted duties 
and as to perfect propriety of conduct in the 
“workshop,” while, of course, it is based on proper 
guarantees as to general character. But it is not 
inquisitorial, nor vexatious, and, above all, it is 
not wayward. It is, therefore, perfectly consistent 
with the enjoyment of substantial freedom. Such 
establishments, in their degree, are rising every- 
where on the ruins of the small house. No wonder. 
Can anything be more wasteful, both of means and 
temper, than the old-fashioned street of eight- or 
ten-roomed Englishmen’s castles, in which fifty 
slatternly drudges rise at a certain hour, to light 








as many fires, for the preparation of as many 
rashers of bacon and pots of ill-made coffee, for 
as many meals? One fire, under a proper system 
of management, would serve for all of them, with 
one cook, who would be no drudge, but a skilled 
and well-paid craftswoman; while a few neat- 
handed Phyllises would equally suffice for the 
labours of distribution. The old order of the kitchen 
is changing; and the new, to which it is giving 
place, is that of the housemaid’s eight hours day. 








SMALL TALK A LA MODE. 





T is permissible to wonder who reads the guide- 
books to conversation and etiquette which are 
turned out by arbiters of fashion every year. There 
must be a demand on the part of people who are 
seriously in quest of enlightenment; for, although 
these works are occasionally amusing to the general 
reader, they cannot depend mainly on his patronage. 
Moreover, they are not written by the practitioners 
of “comic copy”; they have a gravity of tone which 
befits the social importance of the theme; and they 
are distinguished, as a rule, by intimate knowledge 
of the usages of “society.” It is this knowledge 
which produces the effect of unconscious satire. A 
new volume called “ The Art of Conversing”’ has no 
literary merit; the author does not possess even an 
elementary sense of humour; and yet we have a picture 
of life which might almost be described as more subtle 
and searching in its irony than the “ Book of Snobs.” 
The vapid inanity of what passes for conversation 
in polite circles, the small subterfuges of the social 
miscellany which is “at home,” gives dinners and 
dances, and runs down into the country for a couple 
of days, could not be better portrayed by a con- 
summate artist. In one of Mr. Pinero’s farces, some 
of the dramatis persone are driven by a fire in the 
dead of the night to the house of a neighbour ; and 
in the morning one of the refugees, with a broken 
ornament under her arm, plaintively remarks, “ How 
awkward it is to break a bust in the house of a 
comparative stranger!” This agony of etiquette 
must be the dread of every serious student of “The 
Art of Conversing.” He or she is doomed to spend 
much of the day, and not a little of the night, 
amongst comparative strangers ; for people “in 
society” rarely have the time or the inclination to 
know one another well, and the whole scheme of 
intercourse depends upon the exchange of the 
smallest ideas in the thinnest of verbal artifices. 
Lack of intelligence, says our author blandly, 
is the chief reason why “ society ” finds conversation 
so difficult. Apparently there are people who need 
to be told that a certain kind of address should be 
met with “Really!” “Indeed!” and “Oh, yes!” 
You might suppose that any talking animal above 
the intelligence of a parrot would make these valu- 
able observations spontaneously ; but it is clear that, 
without a course of study, many ladies “in society ” 
will find themselves speechless. Take the case of 
the hostess in a new house receiving a ceremonious call 
from a neighbour. You might think that she would 
start upon the temperature by instinct. People 
have discussed the heat and cold for so many 
generations that even a baby lisping its first syllables 
ought not to be considered a prodigy if it 
were to hazard this entrancing subject to an- 
other baby at their first meeting. But the 
hostess will probably be dumb _ unless she has 
pondered the text-book, which gives her this in- 
spiring lead: “Iam afraid you find it rather warm 
here ; perhaps you would like to sit a little way from 
the fire?” Why should not every visitor and every 
lady “at home” be openly armed with copies 
of “The Art of Conversing,” like tourists with 
Baedeker, and begin the conversation with, “ Let me 
see; what is the dialogue for this act? Oh, here 
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‘we are—page 33”? This frankness would rub off the 
edges of strangeness, and kindle any spark of humour 
that, by rare chance, happened to be handy and 
combustible. But this would never do “in society,” 
that wilderness where the natives dwell in shudder- 
ing dread of “ vulgarity.” There may be confidences 
in the drawing-room about the milliner, though the 
hostess may not say, “ Where did you get that 
hat?” because the phrase might be reminiscent to 
somebody of a comic song. But no self-respecting 
woman could confess that her innocent commentaries 
on the weather were laboriously modelled on “ The 
Art of Conversing.” 

Still, even a text-book has its limitations, and the 
most devoted student may find the oracle useless in 
a sudden emergency. What is to be said, for exam- 
ple, if your hostess touches the burning question of 
the new precedence of “ honourables ” over baronets ? 
Here is a problem flung at “society ” without the 
slightest warning. The Queen has _ licensed—it 
sounds like a vested interest in the sale of beer and 
tobacco !—the title of “ honourable” to the children 
of legal life peers, and these new recipients of royal 
favour are now qualified to enter the dining-room 
with the baronets behind them. What is to be said 
of this revolution at five o’clock tea? “Really!” is 
painfully inadequate, and all the shades of meaning 
in “ Indeed!” cannot rise to such a situation. Sup- 
pose some daring caller should aver that at his club 
disgusted baronets are talking of a demonstration in 
Hyde Park, with banners bearing the “ bloody hand,” 
and brass bands crashing with the “ Marseillaise "’ ? 
Is this to be viewed with sympathy or scorn ? 
True, the royal licence to be called “ honourable” 
(on or off the premises) is a potent certificate; but 
who can fail to perceive a certain superiority in a 
baronet to the heir to a life peerage which dies with 
its holder? There is a complication in the case of 
Lord Morris, whose children have always been styled 
“honourable” on account, it is said, of a dormant 
peerage in the family. Cana peerage which slumbers 
lice the dormouse survive an extinct law lordship ? 
“ Here be a whole coil,” as they say in Shakespeare ; 
and the “society” caterpillar, who hopes to be a 
butterfly some day by assiduous cultivation of 
the conventional graces, may tremble lest this most 
perplexing question should be started by the lady 
he has taken down to dinner. The text-book is not 
insensible to metaphysics. If your hostess says, “I 
have always thought that everyone is master of his 
own fate,” you may judiciously point out that “the 
inevitable cannot be controlled, especially with 
regard to the higher and more important events of 
life.” Having plunged into this moral deep, you 
will find that the “conversation can be easily 
carried on.” It will need a very adventurous 
student to make this experiment, instead of taking 
refuge in “Do you think so?’"’ But when the “in- 
evitable” is a Royal licence, and this is resisted by 
the whole strength of the baronetage, who will be 
so daring as to seek a conversational foothold in 
such a vortex ? 

A certain sprinkling of science may season your 
small talk. The oracle has thoughtfully recognised 
the X-rays. “Iam very much interested in hearing 
about the rays. I had my hand put under them. 
The bones appeared to be enormously large; why 
was that, do you think?” This question is said to 
* put an almost ready-made reply into the mouth of 
the companion of the moment.” The bewildered 
student may wonder what it is. If the “bones” are 
feminine, he ought to reply that the X-rays are 
evidently capable of malicious exaggeration; but 
even if this obvious compliment came to hand 
“ready-made,” would it not be regarded by the lady 
as a transgression of the rules of the game? She 
might be tempted to retort, “You are forgetting 
the copybook!” And, indeed, he might plume him- 
self as deserving of better things, even of becoming 
a disciple of the delightful badinage which shines in 
a certain colloquy at the dinner-table in Mr. Barry 
Pain’s “ Octave of Claudius.” 





A BACKWATER OF THE BURE. 





OR dainty river scenery, in which a placid 
stream, fringed with tall reeds, backed by 
clumps of timber, winds through lush meadows 
dotted with grazing cattle, the stretch from Wrox- 
ham Bridge to St. Benet’s Abbey is hard to beat. 
One gets a foreglimpse of it as the train rattles 
over the viaduct which spans the rushy mere— 
in summer white with water-lilies—and draws up 
at the station platform; for, brighter than the 
sheeny leafage of the willows and brought into 
stronger contrast by the dark foliage of the oaks, 
gleams the sparkling silvery water, ruffled into 
wavelets by the autumn wind, while the snowy 
sails of the yachts, the tanned canvas of the 
wherries, and the tiled houses of the village strike 
welcome notes of colour. The course of the river 
is nowhere direct, but here for miles—up stream as 
well as down—it is sinuous in a high degree. 
“Twisty as a snake crossin’ a road,” says the boat- 
man. And the simile is not inapt. 

There is not too much wind—“ just enough for a 
bit of delicate sailing,” is the confidential dictum of 
the skipper, as we leave the wharf and skim along 
with a fairish breeze on the quarter. ‘ Keep her so,” 
he adds, with a critical glance at the bellying main- 
sail; “and we shan’t want ne’er a tack till we come 
to the gateway.” Then he goes on to tell how the 
course of the river has shifted—not, perhaps, a great 
deal in his time, though he can see some changes, 
But he has “ heard tell” how the stream in old days 
ran straight through the Broad, which is fast be- 
coming a lake in all but name, for it is only connected 
with the river by two or three narrow channels. 
Indeed, it is not improbable that the whole valley, 
at no very remote period, was a wide expanse of 
water, the land having been insensibly won there- 
from by the reed-beds and aquatic vegetation, 
which undoubtedly encroach year by year on the 
area of the Broads. This has happened in other 
parts of Broadland, and one may see the process 
still going on. 

“The Broad lie over there,” says the skipper, 
with a comprehensive sweep of his arm southward. 
A stranger might be pardoned if he sought more 
precise information ; for, glancing in that direction, 
nothing meets the eye but woodland greenery, 
stretching away to the east till a bend of the 
river mingles there with the scantier boscage of the 
northern bank. But, as we sail on, the burgee of a 
yacht is seen through the branches; then snow- 
white sails greet us, and a few minutes afterwards 
we shoot through a narrow break in the wooded 
bank into the open water beyond. 

Wroxham Broad has some of the charms of 
Fritton Lake, for the beauty of copse and wood 
is added to that of water. In both, too, the shore- 
line is indented with tiny bays, tree-shaded or 
fringed with reeds and bushes. But Wroxham 
lacks the bird-life of Fritton, and necessarily. Part, 
at least, of the latter is strictly preserved; the 
former is open to all. At Wroxham grebe used to 
nest, but that was long ago. Now these fine birds— 
“the greatest ornaments of the Norfolk Broads,” as 
Lubbock called them—are mostly confined to private 
waters, or to those not much frequented by the 
public. 

“There ain’t no loons here now,” says the 
skipper. And he explains, for our benefit. “ We 
call ‘em loons; grebe's a name the gentry hev for 
‘em. And it’s latish for the bahrds. Now, ain’t it, 
sir?” 

We assure him that the local name—by no 
means confined to East Anglia—is quite familiar; 
and agree with him that it is somewhat late in the 
season. 

“But if so be’s the laidy want to see the bahrds 
—we must show ’em to her. That’s a certain fact. 
And there’s none too many of ’em.” 

“Well,” he continued, “once round the Broad, 
jest to say you've seen it, then down the river as 
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far’s the Ferry. Must see the Ferry, and hare the 
children sing. °T do go like this—’ and in a deep 
bass voice he chanted : 


“Hey, John Barleycorn! Ho, John Barleycorn! 
All day long I rise my song, 
Ho, John Barleycorn!” 


“They tell me,” he went on, as if aggrieved by 
the injustice, “ that the children down to Reedham 
have got the same song now. But I can’t hardly 
think so. It rightly belong to the Ferry.” 

It would have been unwise to invite discussion, 
so we simply asked, “ And after the Ferry ?” 

“ Well,a bite and a sup won’t hurt noone. Then 
we'll come back to a pretty bit of water. Not what 
you may call private—o’ course not; but very few 
people go there. And we shall have to get another 
boat; this one won’t go up.” 

Down we went to the Ferry—the sail to which 
was quite as pretty as that down to the Broad; 
listened to the song, which the children on the 
banks of the Yare have, so to speak, pirated; duly 
refreshed ourselves, and bore away for the pretty 
piece of water, which certainly merited the skipper’s 
praise. 

“Here we are,” he said, as we came to a wide cut 
on the southern bank. “ Here we are, as nice as 
ninepence. She draw too much water. I'll run up 
to them red-brick housen. A man that live there’ll 
take ye up, and then I’il wait here till he bring ye 
back.” 

The backwater might challenge comparison with 
many more widely known. No chain barred its 
entrance ; yet few turned aside to explore it. Great 
lily pads covered its surface, which a few weeks ago 
must have been aglow with yellow flowers; here and 
there were spear-like tufts of reeds, swaying gently 
to and fro in the light breeze; the banks were 
thickly clothed with meadow-sweet, willow-herb, 
and loose-strife; and the tall, sword-like leaves 
remained to tell of the wealth of flag iris that 
had blossomed and fallen. Soon the rustle of parting 
reeds and the splash of water told us that the boat 
was coming down the cut, and a few minutes later 
our skipper handed us over to the care of his friend 
with strict injunctions to show us all the birds he 
could. 

“ Be sure I will; but fare to me ’tis latish,” said 
the marshman, as he toilsomely quanted the boat 
through the mass of waterweed. “ We shall get into 
the open presently; maybe we shall see a loon or 
two.” 

The “ open,” as he called it, was reached through 
a tortuous water-lane, bordered with reeds and 
sedges higher than his head as he stood erect, and at 
their base ran a carpeting of masses of forget-me-not. 
“Now,” he said, “get out your glasses, and look 
round the reeds yonder.” 

We had not long to wait. Slowly but majestic- 
ally, from a narrow passage in the reeds there came 
sailing down into the open two vf the beautiful 
birds we had come to see, their satiny plumage 
standing out sharply against the dark-green back- 
ground. On they sailed, fearlessly, nearly halfway 
round the lakelet. The marshman took his quanting 
pole to propel the boat forward, so that we might 
follow the course. They dived like lightning, and 
must have come up among the reeds, for we saw 
them no more. 

We took the boat round the water, but there 
were no more loons. Wild duck, scared by the 
plash, rose from the reeds; coot scattered along the 
surface, seeking the shelter the duck had left; while 
circling round and round in graceful flight were a 
couple of terns, dainty little birds the beauty of 
which would be more highly appreciated if they 
Were not so common. 

The boat's head was turned riverwards, and we 
were halfway through the water-lane when the 
marshman pointed to a large bird hovering high 
above the reed-beds. 

“There,” said he, “ that’s what you don’t often 








see now—not so often’s loons; that’s a hawk—a 
buzzard-hawk—and he do a lot o’ mischief. He hev 
been about here more’n a week; but keeper ’ll be 
upsides with him yet.” 

“‘Isn’t it a pity to shoot such a fine bird?” 

“The gentleman what hire the shootin’ wouldn’t 
think so.” And as if he had said the last word on 
the subject, the marshman quanted so vigorously 
that the boat crashed through the reedy waterway, 
and soon brought us to the river bank, where our 
skipper was waiting to take us back. As we sailed 
homeward it was borne in upon at least one of our 
party that the views of “the gentleman what hire 
the shootin’” are entitled to some consideration. 








THE LOVE OF BOOKS. 





N our earliest English book the author says of 
himself :-— 


“ Lajamon laid these books 
And the leaves turned; 
He them lovingly beheld :— 
Deal gently with him, Almighty ! 
A feather he took in his fingers 
And wrote on the book skin; 
And the sooth words 
Set down together, 
And the three books 
Pressed into one.” 


It charms me to think that even here so long ago 
the whole thing lies in a nutshell. The priest of 
Ernley scouring the country for books; hastening 
home with Bede and Wace, his fingers itching to 
turn the leaves; the loving delight with which he 
scanned the pages and dwelt on the rubrics and 
decorations; then the sudden qualm lest these loved 
ones should become idols to him—“ be patient with 
him, Lord!” ; how near all this seems to us now! 
Nor less near, I think, when he takes his feather 
or quill between his fingers, and, while condensing 
(thrumming), enlarges with his own flights of fancy, 
and joys to see himself in written print. Of late 
years no one, perhaps, has had quite that same kind 
of joy unless it were William Blake. 

This English priest took the trouble, or pleasure, 
to write some 30,000 lines after studying all the 
books he could get at, and he has been much despised 
for his pains. It seems strange to me that we should 
despise one of our earliest booklovers, one whose 
“Cordelia” has some points more charming even 
than Shakespeare’s own, and whose sweet laughter 
ripples down through the centuries still,—one who 
invented exquisite stories, and talked about the 
origin of Walbrook and Billingsgate as an antiquary, 
and a superstitious one, seven hundred years ago. 
Can a real booklover ever despise a book of this 
kind, even if the more recent literary arts were 
absent from Severn’s bank in those early years? 
Let us ask ourselves where Literature would have 
been if these ardent enthusiasts had not searched 
and translated and copied and interpolated, to the 
verge of buttonholing us, to tell us their sooth words. 
The booklover ought, above all things, to revel in the 
antique. 

But another poet has been despised with even 
less reason, as I think; for besides a certain 
characteristic beauty of his language, his work 
contains a mine of English and Christian common- 
sense that our history could ill have spared. William 
Langland is a beautiful stone in the building of 
English Literature, and the vision concerning Piers 
Plowman a book to be desired. The language can- 
not, of course, be modernised—hence, much of its 
philological interest—for its music would be lost; 
music much of which is independent of the meaning 
itself :— 

* Ac on a May mornynge * on Maluerne hulles, 

Me byfel a ferly * of fairy, me thou3te. 
I was wery forwandred.* aud went me to reste 
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Vnder a brode banke * bi a bornes side, 
And as I lay and lened * and loked in be wateres, 
I slombred in a slepyng * it sweyved so merye.” 

Iadmit that there is scarcely more of this kind 
of poetry in the poem than there is landscape in 
Gainsborough, but I do not admit that this fact 
reduces the value of the landscape or of the por- 
traiture which appears in greater mass. There is 
fascination in those early stammering utterances of 
our race struggling for Truth and Liberty, for Pity 
and for Love. The true booklover must take into 
his heart of hearts every word of the prophet, and 
we should be base if we treated with contempt the 
vestiges of the reformer and the patriot, even if his 
language in our ears now sounds uncouth. “Monte 
Cristo” may be more entertaining than the Vision 
of William, but “whan alle tresores ben ytryed* 
treuthe is pe beste.” 

Having noted one book to be loved because it 
represents our early beginnings of speech, song, and 
fancy, a second because it embalms in sweet 
language the gentle but sterling qualities which are 
at least the ideals of the English race, let me mention 
one who has more specifically helped to form our 
prose. Roger Ascham has entertained us with 
interesting historic details and has given valuable 
r.dvice—not yet superseded—on the instruction of 
youth. His “Scholemaster"’ is a book to be loved 
both for its contents and its style. The special 
concrete volume which is my delight is edited, with 
notes, by John E. B. Mayor, M.A. (Bell & Daldy, 
1863), and has given much pleasure and instruction 
to many others besides myself Wishing to make a 
presentation of this ancient master of English 
prose at a price within my means, I purchased 
for 5d. or 6d. a copy issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
but was shocked to find that it lacked the pre- 
face, and, therefore, the completeness of its charm. 
Let them see to this. The book begins, after 
Margaret Ascham’s dedication, “ When the great 
plage,’ not “After the childe,” and so, in the 
third place, the booklover must have his dear ones 
perfect and entire, not mutilated in the least. 

It is unnecessary to recall how lovingly we 
behold some of the dainty reprints and new books 
of the present day which appeal to us in the same 
manner as the exquisite MSS. did to our forefathers, 
but there is an interesting intermediate state which 
we may rejoice in too. My edition of George Her- 
bert is another of Bell & Daldy’s (1859), and I can 
desire no better; but some little time ago I had 
the pleasure of reading “ Love bade me welcome,” 
in a sweet little second edition; and the pub- 
lisher of that day had carefully ruled by hand 
a red-ink line under the printed text, thus very 
much enhancing the beauty and the appearance of 
care and devotion which such a book demands and 
amply repays. The lovableness of a book does 
depend, and rightly so, upon its external appearance 
as well as upon its theme. But the theme's the 
thing, after all, and its handling. Tue deepest love 
of books can only be properly expe’ided on the un- 
dying ones. ‘ Dodo” is a book, but I cannot imagine 
that it could be included in any category of books to 
be loved. 

A little maiden had lost sight of her books for 
the space of a rather long removal, and said, “ Do 
you know, I feel as if I could kiss them when I get 
them back.” The immediate cause of this explosion 
was a very modest little book of Messrs. A. & C. Black 
on the English Bible, in which the stories of Wyclif 
and Tyndale and Miles Coverdale are told in a simple, 
practical way. There are some things which are 
spoiled by being overdone. And again, there is some- 
thing of the marrying and giving in marriage in this 
question of books. We like to see beauties sometimes 
where no one else does, and we resent anyone else's 
love for an author exceeding ourown. Itis fortunate 
that we do not all love exactly the same books, and 
in exactly the same way; but as we are all entitled 
to love woman, so we have a right each one of us 
to the consuming passion for good books. R. 








THE DRAMA. 





“A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE” RESUMED— 
“*Miss FRANCIS’ OF YALE.” 


HE recent epidemic of dumasitis in the 
neighbourhood of the Haymarket is showing 
signs of gradual abatement. Mlle. de Belle Isle 
has disappeared from Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s theatre 
on the west side, but at Mr. Cyril Maude’s on 
the east there has been an active, if temporary, 
recurrence of Un Mariage sous Louis XV. While 
the stage was “throwing back” to Dumas I wish 
it had thrown back a little farther, to the big, 
genial, absurd, delightful, romantic plays of his 
“first manner.’ The patch-and-powder plays of 
his “second manner” are by no means so charac- 
teristic of his genius; they might almost have 
been written by Scribe. That, no doubt, is the 
very reason why it occurred to Mr. Sydney Grundy 
to adapt them—for scratch Mr. Grundy and you find 
a Scribist. The worst of it is that the present 
Haymarket company is fitted for much better 
work than the acting of Scribisms. For the 
essence of a Scribism, I take it, is that its per- 
sonages have no real characters, no flesh-and-blood 
existence at all, but are mere devices for carrying on 
a plot; and as Miss Winifred Emery—to mention no 
others of the Haymarket company—happens to be 
one of our few actresses who are capable of under- 
standing and presenting a real live character, it is 
obvious that for her to take part in a Scribism 
(“though Dumas had signed it a thousand times”) 
is an instance of histrionic waste. All that she has 
to do as the Countess de Candale is to be a little 
jealous, a little petulant, a little schoolgirlish, as the 
exigencies of the plot require, and to know how 
to navigate a hoop-petticoat in full sail. All this 
she does very prettily, of course; it must be mere 
child’s play to her. But one thinks of what she 
might be doing, and what she has done, in plays 
like The Benefit of the Doubt and Sowing the Wind 
—and then one can only hope that the epidemic 
I have alluded to will soon have spent its force. 
Mr. Cyril Maude, unlike Miss Emery, is not 
too good for the mere patch-and-powder play; he 
is simply out of his element. It is all very well 
for Mr. Maude to call himself the Chevalier de 
Valclos; there’s not a ha’porth of Chevalier, not 
a trace of “sous Louis XV.,” in this prosaic late- 
Victorian Englishman.- On the other hand, there 
is no lack of distinction in Mr. Frederick Harrison's 
Count de Candale. Mr. Harrison has more than an 
inkling of the grand manner, and, like Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne, “he has a leg”—ce qui ne géile 
rien, as M. Sarcey would say. Unfortunately, he 
has an arm too, and he does not as yet quite know 
what to do with it. The problem is always a little 
embarrassing when your lace ruffles fall over your 
wrist, and the warning “sous Louis XV.” prevents 
you from putting your hands in your pockets. But 
Mr. Harrison, who I take it does not pretend to be 
much more than a good amateur, willing to filla gap 
in the cast upon an emergency, gets out of the 
business very well on the whole. Mr. Sydney 
Valentine, who only a year or two ago was playing 
the humblest parts in the trashiest farces at the 
Criterion—I think I even remember him reciting 
doggerel to “living pictures” at the Alhambra—is 
doing excellent work at the Haymarket. His hasty, 
tyrannical general is quite as good in its way as his 
Richelieu. He has become a “sound” actor, if not 
something more; and parts of the kind he under- 
takes are parts which managers nowadays find 
it by no means easy to fill. Quite the best 
feature of the cast, however, is the Marton of 
Miss Adrienne Dairolles, and it is so because it is the 
right thing in the right place. Miss Dairolles would 
doubtless play with equal success either of the two 
standard types of soubrette ; the saucy, arms-akimbo 
wench of Moliére, and the artful, rather “ precious 
and affected tiring-woman of Marivaux. Marton in 
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this play is after the Marivaux tradition; Miss 
Dairolles grasps that, and acts accordingly. If ever 
we have an adaptation of Marivaux, I should like to 
see her as——but the thing, I suppose, is not to be 
hoped for. Fancy Mr. Grundy, or any other of our 
adaptors, tackling Marivaux! And fancy the face 
of our English audience, invited to the spectacle! 
No; one will have to be content with reading him ; 
but the judicious reader will do well to imagine the 
soubrelte of the play, whatever it is, as very much 
like Miss Adrienne Dairolles. 

A new farce at the Globe, “ Miss Francis” of Yale, 
by Mr. Michael Morton, is a variant of the Charley's 
Aunt theme, and not a very good one. Beyond the 
weird cry with which Yale students mark festive 
occasions, there is no trace of American University 
life in Mr. Morton’s play—unless we are to suppose 
that the bolster fight in the third act is seriously 
put forward as a sample of undergraduate manners. 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith, as a little gentleman who is 
supposed to be a woman in disguise, and is conse- 
quently treated by all the ladies of the cast as 
one of themselves, is droll enough, because Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith cannot help being droll; but 
he gets no assistance from his author. Miss Spencer 
Brunton, Miss May Palfrey, and Mr. Mark Kinghorne 
are fairly amusing. But farces that turn upon con- 
fusion of sex are a rather dangerous class, which 
might, I think, conveniently be shelved now that 
Charley's Aunt, the best of them all, has “ceased 
running.” I do not suggest, however, that “ J/iss 
Francis” of Yale is offensive. It is not; and it 
seems to please the Globe public. A.B. W. 








MUSIC, 





\ ITH the exception of two works by Mr. Isidore 

de Lara—which, in spite of their merit, did not 
fulfil the expectations that had been formed of 
them—and one by Mr. Frederic Cowen, Royal 
Opera has done very little for English com 
posers. Quite as much, however, it may be said, 
as the Grand Opera of Paris of late years for 
the composers of France. Be that as it may, 
English works are to have a fine time this 
autumn ; two of them at Her Majesty’s, and one at 
Covent Garden, constituting together three English 
operas in one brief season. The first of the three 
works was brought out last Saturday at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, under the appropriate title of 
Rip Van Winkle ; for the spirit of opera, once so 
very much alive at Her Majesty’s Theatre, had been 
lying dead for the last twenty years. Rip is to be 
followed at Her Majesty’s Theatre by a one-act 
opera, the work of Mr. Guy Enden and Mr. Somervell; 
and at Covent Garden (which the Carl Rosa people 
will take in hand at the beginning of October) by 
the Diarmid of Mr. Hamish MacCunn. In addition 
to these English works several operas by foreign 
composers—such as Puccini's Vie de Bohéme and 
Ambroise Thomas’s Réve d'une Nuit d’Elé—are to be 
produced. 

Meanwhile a few words about the Rip Van 
Winkle of Mr. William Akermann and Signor 
Franco Leoni, with which Her Majesty’s Theatre 
reopened on Saturday last. Not so many years 
have passed since the Rip Van Winkle of Meilhac 
and Halévy, with music by Planquette, was given 
at the Comedy Theatre, when Leslie and Violet 
Cameron filled the principal parts; and now that 
Rip has certainly not finished his appointed twenty 
years’ sleep, he is once more before us with a new 
physiognomy and new music. The new work is 
written throughout in music, and not, like most 
English works of the kind, partly for the singing, 
partly for the speaking, voice. Sir A. Mackenzie’s 
Colomba, Professor Villiers Stanford's Canterbury 
Pilgrims, Mr. Hamish McCunn’s Heart of Midlothian, 
are among the most notorious examples of English 
operas composed in music throughout which, aiming 





at much, achieved but little. On the other hand, 
neither Mr. Akermann, the librettist, nor Signor 
Franco Leoni, the composer, wished the new Rip 
Van Winkle to be a commonplace opera, full of tunes 
and things of that kind; and their negative desire 
has, to a certain extent, been realised. Signor 
Leoni’s score contains a series of dance-tunes delight- 
fully written, though they are somewhat eclipsed by 
the beauty and grace of the dancing girl for whom 
they seem to have been composed. Thereis a sort of 
interivezzo, moreover, which depicts with eloquence 
and power the passage of Rip Van Winkle from 
sleep to wakefulness; Mr. Hedmondt, meantime, the 
representative of Rip, accompanying with expres- 
sive gestures the orchestra, quite as much as the 
orchestra with its suggestive strains accompanies 
him. The purely lyrical portion of the work—the 
songs, that is to say—make but little impression, 
and the dramatic scenes are somewhat marred by 
the feverish earnestness with which they are 
treated. In many places dialogue of a simple and 
trivial kind is allied to music of the most preten- 
tious character. 

Mr. Hedmondt acted and sang very effectively ; 
and the part of Derrick received full justice at 
the hands of Mr. Homer Lind, who made himself 
remarked in the character of Beckmesser when 
the Meistersinger was performed at the Garrick 
Theatre by the Carl Rosa Company. The somewhat 
feeble music assigned to Gretchen and to Alice was 
moderately well sung by Miss Attalie Claire and 
Miss Davies. The libretto differs from most works 
of the kind in being particularly well written. It is 
in verse throughout, and some of the songs are not 
only well written in a metrical sense, but are, more- 
over, ingenious and graceful. 








PRIDE AND GRAVITY. 





‘E stood before me. I looked at him. He was 
short and broad, with long arms. That was 
his figure. But his face! With its heavy features, 
its downcast eyes, it made me anxious. That heavy 
jowl, that low forehead, that characterless nose—where 
was the strength of mind as well as body that 
belongs to the clever workman? Yet they had said 
to me at the sawmill, “ Jock is your man, sir; he'll 
do it if anyone will.” 

An axe rested upon his shoulder. The sunlight 
played fearlessly upon its freshly-ground steel. 
He held its haft loosely with a hand which was 
gnarled with sinew. 

“Tt will be a dangerous tree to fell,” I said 
tentatively. He did not reply, he did not look up. 
“Come,” I continued after a short pause, “I will 
show it to you.” 

We had not to walk far. But I noticed that he 
shambled along like a man with a vacant mind. As 
I came towards the poplar which was to be felled 
I measured nervously with my eyes its great height, 
its ponderous branches. It seemed taller and greater 
since I had seen Jock. And an accident! Why, I 
was paying high wages to insure against it, and they 
had given me from the sawmill this Jock, this spirit- 
less clod who was following me. I led the way 
under the tree. There were three of my gardeners 
there with ladder and rope. I stopped. I turned 
towards the man who followed me. “ This is it,’ I 
said, striking the trunk with my cane. He looked 
up sharply, but not at me. His gaze travelled up 
the trunk of the tree, and I saw his eyes for the 
first time. They were black, beady, but there was 
a sombre depth in them. It was a very lofty tree. 
Gradually his head inclined backwards. It was 
then that his eyes shone with a fire, which, per- 
chance, was borrowed by reflection from the blue 
heavens beyond the green canopy of myriad leaf. 

As he gazed the phlegm of his countenance broke 
up; his lips contracted ; afterwards they parted in 
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a smile from before white and upright teeth. He 
was about to speak. “ Yes, sir,” he said, and the 
words came to me, together with the piercing glance 
of suddenly turned eyes. Then, “thud”—he cast 
his axe upon the ground, and began to remove his 
coat with a rough, impetuous haste. My men drew 
near. They raised the tall ladder against the taller 
trunk. Its top tapped itself blandly into passivity. 
I watched it do so with an anxious restlessness. 
Afterwards I again looked at Jock. His shirt was 
rolled up from his arms. The axe was again in his 
hand, together with a saw. There was a heavy coil 
of rope upon his shoulder. 

Presently he shambled to the foot of the ladder, 
and passed from rung to rung more lightly up it. 
The bending wood creaked with his weight. Save 
for that there was silence. Awhile, and he came 
to the trunk. To the right and the left he lightly 
snipped with a hungry axe. Little dry branches 
came crackling, hurtling down. A crack and a 
crash! A larger branch as he shouts “ Below!” 

My heart beats fast as he clasps the trunk. But 
his long arms, they are bold, they strain the rough 
bark to his breast without fear. Higher and higher, 
from branch to branch, with thrust of leg and 
clutch of hand. Up, till he is among the green 
growth, through which the sun is sending kisses of 
light to the dull earth on which we stand. He 
sways there in glad life as he fastens a rope to a 
heavy bough and casts its end to my men. Swish— 
it comes uncoiling down. They grasp it. They 
strain it tight. “Enough,” he shouts. It is only a 
word, but it rings with strength. It is still in my 
ears, when deep-cleaving, sagging blows strew the 
earth with white splinters. Anon, they cease. And 
the dry harshness of a saw poisons the sweet air, or 
with a jar rings out metallic discord. 

An expectation in silence. The man clings to 
the tree. There is a shimmering of many leaves; 
a groaning of wounded wood; an _ irresistible 
sinking, leaving behind it an arboreous ruin that 
gapes wide with desolation. Suddenly the bough 
parts entirely, the strain comes on the rope, and 
the man in the tree clings with strenuous muscle 
to the trunk that, weight-relieved, would spurn 
him off to a methodless death of destruction below. 
Again and again he attacks a bough here, a bough 
there, but always bravely, with a fury of enthusi- 
asm. The tree shudders and shakes, the ground 
beneath it grows cumbered with wreck. 

Later, he passes with confident strength into 
recklessness. The heavy boughs drag too slowly 
downwards for him. He spurns them with his feet, 
he hacks at them with his blunting axe even as they 
fall. It is then that I shudder, and shout “Take 
care!" He hangs over a fearful fall. But he does 
not listen to me. There is in the man that which 
would destroy the tree to very root. 

At length, the trunk stands gaunt and bare 
beneath the blue sky, save for one massive bough. 
It is thick, itis long, it is awesome with sappy weight. 
He ropes it with ponderous knot. My men, they 
look at it. They whisper with bated breath, “ He 
will cut it three-quarter-way through. He will 
come down the ladder. Then he draws the ladder 
away, and we pull, pull, till it falls where the ladder 
now stands.” 

White chips come fluttering down to earth. 
Heavy blows ring hollowly along the heavy bough. 
A sturdy arm rises and falls with passionate pul-e. 

He casts away the axe; he takes the saw. The 
teeth of the gleaming steel eat slowly into the 
resistive wood. He pauses, and dashes away the 
beading sweat from his brow. Many times he does 
thus,and still the great weight hangs rigid above his 
straining breast. 

But at last the further end of the bough shivers. 
* Come down!” I shout. 

He saws on. The bough shivers more strongly. 
He strikes it with hishand. Heavens! but it seemed 
that the solid wood bent. 

“Come down!” I shout. He saws on, 





A thin-voiced crack! He pauses. Again he 
strikes the bough with his hand; again he saws on, 

A snap like a pistol shot! He pauses. My men 
shout, “ He will be killed. Come down.” But, even 
as they shout, the extremity of the bough is slowly 
sinking. And Jock is underneath. 

The ring of a saw striking the earth with a 
plastic spring. My eyes are on Jock. He clasps the 
ladder with his legs, then he glides swiftly down its 
length. But the heavy bough is straightly following 
him. He reaches the ground—he springs backwards, 
And crash! the ladder lies in half, but Jock stands 
by my side. 

I look at him. His eyes are on the tree. He is 
smiling. The voice of one of my gardeners says, 
“That was a near thing. And the rest is to stand, 
thank God!” 

I look at Jock. His gaze travels towards the 
broken ladder. The smile dies away on his lips; 
and his eyes seek the ground as he turns towards 


me. New Wynn WILLIAMS, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— oo — — 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND INDIA. 


Sir,—Not since the days of the great Mutiny, now forty 
years ago, has the state of affairs in India be-n so grave as at 
the present moment. A great part of the North-West Frontier 
is ablaze; it has been found necessary to gather an army of 
upwards of 40,000 men to deal with the insurrection ; and mean- 
while serious discontent and disaffection pervade the Mahratta 
provinces, A famine—one of the greatest in Indian history— 
has desolated vast tracts of country, and, despite of sanitary 
science, plague has almost decimated the native population of 
the second city of the empire. In these untoward circumstances 
we find that income does not balance expenditure, and that the 
limit of taxation of the people has been reached. The Govern- 
ment of India is therefore in this pesition—it has failed to make 
itself acceptable to large and important populations, and it is 
face to face with a war the expenses of which it is without 
resources to meet, and which, when it is ended—if the policy 
that produced it is to be persisted in—must entail an annual 
charge that can only extend and deepen and aggravate financial 
ditticulties already dangerously great. 

India is the question of the hour. The question is not merely 
whether Afridis, Mohmands, Swat, Orakzais, and Beloochis can 
be brought into subjection or not, and whether we are able to 
hold our grip on the restive Mahrattas. We can subdue the 
tribes, and we can hold the Mahrattas—for the present and 
for a good while to come. The point is that the present crisis 
will emphasise difficulties already sufficiently great, and that it 
will of necessity push to the front problems which, if not dealt 
with in a spirit of the highest statesmanship, will constitute a 
menace to the empire. It is surely the very irony of Fate that 
at such a moment Lord George Hamilton should be at the helm 
of Indian affairs. After the flagrant outrage on public morality 
in the setting aside of the solemn proclamation «of the Governor- 
General in regard to Chitral, it is difficult to feel any confidence 
in the statesmanship of the Secretary for India or the Cabinet of 
which he is a member. That being so, the question arises, What 
are the Liberal leaders going to do? There is some talk about 
calling Parliament together in the autumn for the purpose of 
taking steps to afford India financial aid; but we may take it 
for certain that this will not be done if the Government can at 
all avoid it. But whether Parliament is summoned for an 
autumn session or not, the country will look tor some guidance 
from the Liberal leaders in reference to the very grave state of 
affairs which has arisen in India. “ What!” it will be asked, 
“ do you intend to make of Indiaa stalking horse in the contests 
of parties?’ and hands will be held up in affected horror at the 
immorality of using Indian questions to further the interests of 
Liberalism. So far as I am concerned, I have no desire to see 
India made a shuttlecock of party; and I am free to admit that 
Tories, not a few of great authority on India, have laid down 
sound principles in reference to the government of our great 
dependency. But in this country action on public affairs Is 
only possible through organised parties ; and when the party in 
power is pursuing policies which are detrimental to the interests 
of the Empire at large, he would be a poor creature who would 
be deterred from advocating action by the Opposition because 
of an interested outery against such and such a subject being 
brought within the spher: of party plities. And, after all, the 
ery is the veriest cant. It is suspiciously frequen’ in the mouth 
of Anglo-Indians. Almost to a man these are Tories of the 
straitest and most unthinking sect. In their view no good 
thing can come out of Liberalism to India, The Marquis © 
Ripon is their favourite béle noire, and his popularity with the 
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rative races is with them his sufficient condemnation. They 
received Lord Elgin with dislike and suspicion, simply because 
he was appointed by Mr. Gladstone ; but to some extent, at any 
rate, they seem to have sueceeded in making him their own. 
Whatever Liberals, therefore, may do, there is no hope that 
they will find any favour among the ruling cliques of Anglo- 
Indians. 

It being obvious that we have come to a point in the history 
of our connection with India which demands some searching 
inquiry into our methods and rule, Liberals have a right tu 
expect that their leaders will show themselves alive to the 
importance of the question, and do what in them lies to give the 
country a lead upon it. As a rule, the country is profoundly 
indifferent to Indian affairs, and unfortunately Parliament 
reflects this indifference. The average man is captivated with 
the sonorous periods in which now and again some M.P. lauds 
and glorifies our rule of 250 millions of the inhabitants of the 
world, and is content to believe that all these millions are pro- 
foundly grateful for the excellent government we bestow upon 
and the peace we keep among them. It is only when India 
forces itself upon attention by some such crisis as the present 
that the English public bestows a thought upon it. Everyone 
can now see that the grave difficulties in the North-West have 
their root in that fatal policy which Lord Lytton was sent to 
India to carry out in regard to Afghanistan so as to cover the 
disereditable failure of Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern policy. 
The immediate cause was the breach of faith in the oceupation 
of Chitral; but that was only the latest aspect of the forward 
movement inaugurated by Lord Lytton. And after these 
turbulent tribes on the North-West have been defeated, is the 
forward policy to be maintained? In a financial point of view, 
this is a matter of the very last importance, and Liberals and 
the country have a right to know what are the opinions of their 
leaders upon it. We hear a great deal of the execllence of our 
rule in India. But if our rule is so good, how is it that we are 
hearing of widespread disaffection and of prosecutions for 
seditious writing ? People who believe they are living under a 
just and equal government are not discontented, disaffected, 
and seditious. Is the recent famine to be regarded simply as 
“the act of God,” or are we to see in it an evidence of the 
failure of our rule? Was not the famine aggravated by pre- 
ventable causes? These are questions no doubt easily put, 
and very difficult to answer. But impartial investigation by 
competent persons would throw some light upon them. It is 
admitted that our rule in India is enormously expensive ; and it 
is also admitted that the imposition of new taxes is an impossi- 
bility. If that be so, it surely follows that our government is 
oppressive to the people. The uttermost farthing is wrung 
from them; and it is only very submissive and spiritless races 
indeed which will not squirm and give evidences of disaffection 
under such a régime. From time immemorial the lower classes 
of Hindoos have hoarded silver. Government, it is said, now 
leaves them nothing to hoard, and the absence of these 
hoards added hundreds of thousands to the dependent classes in 
the recent famine. 

All this would be bad enough if the whole of the taxation 
wrung from a singularly poor people were expended in the 
country. But it is not all so expended. We exact, under the 
name of Home Charges, an enormous indirect tribute from 
India by way of payment for the just, stable, equal rule we give 
her. It has been stated that, roundly speaking, these charges 
absorb nearly the whole of the land tax of India. Whether or 
not this is accurate I am not prepared to say ; but if such an 
amount as twenty millions annually, or anything approaching it, 
is sent from India to this country as an indirect tribute for 
which there is no return, then we are slowly bleeding India to 
death, and if it is continued can only issue in the destruction of 
our rule. Our position in India ean only be justified by our 
rule improving the mo:al and material condition of the people. 
If, as some say, it is issuing in the progressive impoverishment 
of the people, then our rule stands condemned. I express no 
opinion of my own. All I say is that the time is obviously 
critical, and that statesmen of light and leading who may be 
ealled upon to administer our Indian Empire should be prepared 
to make an avowal of a clear and a decided policy, and to advo- 
eate such a thorough and searching inquiry into the principles 
and methods of Indian administration as would resolve doubts 
on such points as those above hinted at, and lead to such reforms 
—especially economie reforms—as might be found necessary.— 
Truly yours, JOHN ADDISON. 

Brierley Hill, September 6th. 


THE ENGINEERING DISPUTE. 


Srr,—In your issue of August 21st—which, as I have been 
from home, has only recently eome into my kands—you have an 
article on the “ Engineering War” whic), written by an out- 
sider, I eannot but characterise as fair; but, from its general 
tone, it is plain that the writer is not fully acquainted with the 
recent course of events, 

The aggressiveness of the Amalgamated Society of Engincers 
during the last few years has been such that its members—or 





perhaps one should say its guiding spirits—seem to have had 
their economic and far-seeing faculties blunted by their successes 
in winning concessions—first in one part of the country and then 
in another—in wages, in the management of machines, and in 
putting aside other men and other trades unions. 

The North-East Coast, and the Clyde and Belfast districts, 
which have been and are keen competitors, entered into a Federa- 
tion at the beginning of 1896, after the settlement of the wages 
question on the Clyde and Lagan, and at the present time the 
Federation takes no cognisance of purely wages questions in 
particular districts. In August, 1896, the Federation had to 
resort to the threat of lock-out in the case of Dunsmuir & 
Jackson's workmen for their interference with non-unionists. In 
March, 1897, interferences with the employers’ right to work 
mxchines as their trade required had become so frequent in 
many parts of the country that lock-out notices were again 
issued on this point. A conference, however, was arranged and 
the matter settled for the time. Meantime other districts of the 
country had become so alarmed that the Federation grew like 
a snowball; so when the demand for eight hours in London 
was converted into a strike, the Society, ignoring the warnings 
of the employers, persevered, and a lock-out was the natural 
result. 

You say, If the power of the Union is directed to compel 
employers to use skilled men to superintend machines which 
do not need skilled watching, and one man is not allowed 
to watch more than one machine, though he could serve many 
with the greatest ease, and these restrictions are not intro- 
duced to prevent accidents, but to minimi-e the use of machine 
tools—if these charges are true, the A.S.E. is guilty of 
suicidal folly, and it would be hard to condemn the masters 
for resorting to extreme steps. You go on to point out 
that in certain branches of the trade English supremacy is 
lost, especially in electric traction. 

Now my object in writing is to assure you that these very 
points which you say constitute suicidal folly (capped by the 
attempt to further increase costs in London by an increase of 
wages of 11} per cent., coupled with a diminution of production 
of machines to the same amount) have been the cause of the 
remarkable and spontaneous influx of engi: eering firms to the 
shelter of the Federation. This is unparalleled in my experience 
and in the history of the trade, and in proof of this I enclose 
you a copy of a reprint from your contemporary, Engineering, 
a journal that is of such a standing that it cannot b+ accused of 
hasty generalisation. It says, “the only explanation is that 
employers fecl in imminent peril, and safety can only be ob- 
tained by united action at any evst.” 

I think I may claim your verdict “that it is hard to 
condemn the masters for resorting to extreme steps” after such 
provocations as the engineering trade has had of late. The 
Federated employers deeply regret the necessity of being at strife 
with workmen with most of whom they have personally lived in 
peace for so many years; but if in their various lodges they will 
not take part in the management of their Society, they must some- 
times suffer for the faults of the managers. S» itisto-day. Ina 
l+tter from Mr. Barnes to the Times it appears this strike was 
actually commenced in London en a vy: te of 2,500 members for 
it, 3U0 against, and that 7,500 members did not vote upon the ques- 
tion—in other words, 24 per cent for, 3 per cent. against, whilst 
73 per cent. were neutral. I have had the pleasure of conducting 
negotiations with local committees of the engineers and other 
bodies, and find them reasonable when we come face to face, 
but when an autocratic hea’quarters sets the heather ablaze, 
the country suffers. I believe no general vote of the A.S.E. 
has been taken on the question. I equally believe such a vote 
would end the London strike and restore peace.—I enclose 
my eard, and am, yours faithfully, 


September 7th. A NoRTHERN EMPLOYER. 








THE POET OF THE LEAVES! 





HE wall-flower grows on Rhosyr walls, 
Where Morvyth’s roses grew below, 
When Davyth sung: the cock-thrush calls! 
Is it the note he used to know? 


The morning laughs with minstrelsy : 
The blackbird’s matin bell is rung 
From the top branches of yon tree, 
Whose age was youth when Davyth sung. 


I cannot think his spirit gone 

From this green place he used to roam, 
Where all he loved so still lives on, 

Save Morvyth’s roses in their bloom. 


'Davyth [Dafydd] ap Gwilym [1335-95], “who has sung of 


the leaves as no other poet has done before or since.” 
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The birches drape their silvery sheen, 
The oak-trees entertain the day, 
With a more splendid pomp of green 
For the green leafage of his lay ; 


The leaves are greener, and the birds, 
But now, a sweeter matin rung! 
The soul of such undying words 
Still haunts the fields where Davyth sung. 


ERNEST Ruys. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


icici 
Tue PsyYcHOLOGY oF Worpswortu's TEXT. 


IH, Wee year of these present ‘nineties is a 
Wordsworth centenary. In January, 1791, he 
took his bachelor’s degree and paid his first visit 
to London. In November he crossed to France, 
where his provincialism was touched to humanity 
through his acquaintance with the Republican 
General Beaupuy, and his participation (in Paris, 
1792) in the aims and the enthusiasm of the 
Girondists. Home authority interposed, or Words- 
worth would have shared the fate of those zealots. 
In 1793 he was back again in England, responsive 
now to the solitude of London crowds and the 
pessimistic individualism of Godwinian philosophy. 
This mood passed, but not before he had walked for 
three years through the valley of despair, building 
up from his French disillusion the moral meaning of 
equality, and constructing out of the ruins of the 
Bastille the true methods of revolution. In ‘95 and 
"06 he worked out the bitterness of his soul in 
“The Borderers,” a tragedy designed to show that, 
when sin and crime are born, “there are no limits 
to the hardening of the heart and the perversion of 
the understanding to which they may carry their 
slaves "’ (Preface). In 1797 he began, in Alfoxden, 
that scrupulous survey of his experience and its 
philosophy which is contained for all time in “The 
Prelude”; and between 1798 and 1808, according to 
Matthew Arnold, “almost all his really first-rate 
work was produced.” Since that golden decade 
nearly a century has intervened, a century of social 
development, during which England has moved 
onwards along the lines which Wordsworth advised ; 
but not yet have his readers and admirers fully 
appreciated the psychological interest of the pre- 
ceding years of preparation, nor the revulsion of 
sentiment and conviction from Wordsworth in his 
pre-Raphaelite to Wordsworth in his regenerate 
days. 


It was Walter Pater, writing in 1874, who first 
emphasised the essentially passionate character of 
the master’s poetry. Till then, by a kind of trans- 
ference of the pathetic fallacy, the even, almost 
humdrum, course of his maturer life had been mis- 
taken as typifying his genius. Critics forgot, 
adverse critics especially, that the poet's retirement 
was no lofty Tennysonian seclusion, but the result 
of a long-sought belief that life, in its most passion- 
ate aspect, as the barest exercise-ground of morals, 
is to be discovered below the stratum of metro- 
politan convention. “The meditative poet,” says 
Pater, “sheltering himself, as it might seem, from 
the agitations of the outward world, is in reality 
only clearing the scene for the great exhibitions of 
emotion, and what he values most is the almost 
elementary expression of elementary feelings. .. . 
The great distinguishing passion came to Michael 
by the sheepfold, to Ruth by the wayside, 
adding these humble children of the furrow 
to the true aristocracy of passionate souls” 
(“ Appreciations,” pp. 50,51). In Germany, where 
poets are living their “ Prelude” and Byzantinism 
grudges the laurel to Heine fcr his Jewish origin 
and Parisian sympathies, the false tradition of 
Wordsworth’s remote calm survives to thisday. Pro- 
fessor Alois Brandl, for instance, a German critic who 
has deserved well of English authors, writing in a 


recent Cosmopolis, asked “ What is Wordsworth’s 
life compared with Byron’s? The tranquil harvest 
of a soul shut off from the world in the farthest 
corner of England.” But Germany is still in the 
Byronic stage of emotions on the surface of things, 
waiting the deep distress which shall humanise her 
soul. England has long reached the philosophic 
age, and France—it is almost ungallant to hint it— 
is growing prematurely old. Neither is likely again 
to make a sudden bid for perfection, whatever hopes 
they may still retain of the ultimate perfectibility 
of the race. They are satisfied, like Plato, to take 
the longer route, and have leisure accordingly ; like 
Mill, to learn meantime from Wordsworth what will 
be “the perennial sources of happiness when all the 
greater evils of life shall have been removed.” 


Appropriately enough, it is from France that the 
newest proof of Wordsworth’s passionate inspira- 
tion has arrived. More than a century after the 
Revolution a Frenchman traces in the text of 
Wordsworth the psychological changes which that 
movement induced.! We knew that it affected him 
deeply, but we hardly realised, until we read 
M. Legouis’s discriminative chapters in conjunction 
with the first volume of the Eversley Wordsworth, 
how completely it had altered him from an imitator 
toacreator. We certainly did not realise that it was 
the terror of a relapse into his pre-Revolution style 
which caused him in self-defence to universalise the 
canon, framed for his personal guidance and re- 
straint, that the language of poetry is identical with 
that of prose. To read the “Evening Walk” and 
“Descriptive Sketches’"’ with Professor Knight's 
textual footnotes, whatever the inaccuracies and 
omissions on which the lions of the Atheneum have 
fastened, is a veritable lesson in psychology. These 
juvenile pieces were almost uniformly bad, and 
written large across them is the confession of mis- 
taken ideals. As much as any of his contemporaries 
or predecessors, Wordsworth had succumbed to the 
snare of poetic licence. Failing inspiration, his 
originality consisted in an exaggeration of conven- 
tions of style and thought. In recasting the pieces 
by his self-imposed canon, Wordsworth clearly 
showed how much of the principle was due to the 
force of his own reaction. A few examples from up 
and down this first volume will amply illustrate the 
point. “A humming elm,” for instance, became “a 
broad-spread oak.” Again— 


“Then Quiet led me up the huddling rill, 
Bright’ning with water-breaks the sombrous gill,” 


which touches, perhaps, the nadir of the heroic 
couplet, became, fifty-two years later— 


“Then, while I wandered where the huddling rill 
Brightens with water-breaks the hollow ghyll.” 


Again— 


“Sole light admitted here, a small cascade, 
Illumes with sparkling foam the impervious shade,” 


containing a lapsed article, a verbal conceit (illumes), 
and a conventional epithet (impervious) became 
after twenty-five years— 


“Save where, with sparkling foam, a small cascade 
Iliumines, from within, the leafy shade.” 


A “viewless lingerer"’ became to his great advan- 
tage a “loitering traveller”—a typical emendation, 
for “ viewless'’ was a term to which the poet in his 
early days was much devoted. He uses it once only, 
and then with fine effect, in “‘ The Prelude "— 
** Visionary power 
Attends the motions of the viewless winds, 
Embodied in the mystery of words.”—(V. 595-7.) 


Again, the following three lines, which are masterly 
in their unintelligibility— 


“The cots, those dim religious groves embower, 
Or, under rocks that from the water-tower 
Insinuated, sprinkling all the shore ”— 








1La Jeunesse de William Wordsworth, 1770-1798. Etude 
| sur le ** Prélude.” Tar Emile Legouis, D. és L. Paris: G, Masson. 
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containing, by the way, a tasteless echo of Milton, 
became twenty-one years later a single line— 


“Thy lowly cots that sprinkle all the shore.” 
Again— 


“The churlish gales, that unremitting blow 
Cold from Necessity’s continual snow ” 


became after fifteen years a little less prize-poem-like 
in the form— 


“The churlish gales of penury, that blow 
Cold as the north-wind o’er a waste of snow.” 


The citations might be multiplied indefinitely. M. 
Legouis, indeed, to establish his point, and to 
connect causally Wordsworth’s identification of 
poetic and prose diction with the psychological 
changes that accompany it, extracts from the editio 
princeps of these juvenile pieces such damning 
evidence as— 


“The red-breast Peace had buried it in wood,” 


or the— 
“ Swain, whose venerable head 
Bloomed with the snow-drops of man’s narrow bed”: 


lines of 1793 which in 1820 became— 


‘Swain, upon whose hoary head 
The ‘blossoms of the grave’ were thinly spread,” 


and in 1836 were finally expunged.*> But it is 
ankind to unearth these indiscretions, though the 
recollection of them may help to explain Words- 
worth’s early unpopularity. Between the excess of 
pre-Raphaelitism in “ Descriptive Sketches ” and the 
excess of its reaction in an “ Anecdote for Fathers” 
(according to M. Legouis, Wordsworth’s naive 
refutation of Godwin’s theory as to the natural 
repugnance of human nature to lying‘) there is a 
great gulf fixed—the gulf of the French Revolution. 
In the “ Prelude,” the record of “the growth of a 
poet’s mind,’ Wordsworth attempts to bridge this 
gulf, to trace his transition from the artificial to the 
real; and it is by the painstaking conscientiousness 
of this endeavour that the biographical interest of 
the “Prelude” passes into the experience of 
humanity. Its invocation is no more personal, but 
universal; the client not Wordsworth, but man- 
kind ; the gift not poetry, but conduct. 

Wordsworth abandoned youth's affectation of 
finality, to arrive at last at the categorical- 
imperative mood. But the bitterness of his expe- 
rience involved some permanent loss. Strained 
Nature always takes her revenge, and Wordsworth’s 
psychological history, epitomising in its course the 
history of humanity at large, avenged itself on his 
critical faculty. Through the constant fear of 
relapse he lost his critical bearings. He became 
nervously distrustful of his own judgment, unable 
to distinguish between the genuine inspiration of 
the muse and the spurious privileges of poetic 
license. The jealous process of revision to which he 
subjected his juvenile pieces (for which, neverthe- 
less, he retained an indulgent affection) has amply 
illustrated this trait; and towards the offspring of 
his maturer years—composed in his regenerate 
style—it was sometimes exercised more fatally. 
He suggests then the curious picture of a poet 
puzzled by his own excellence. Often enough, in an 
excess of distrust, he sacrificed linguistic beauty, 
spontaneously attained in the glow of creation, to 
the chilling quality of logical precision, and exerted 
himself for a pedantic reconstruction of his musical 
thought. A single instance from “ Elegiac Stanzas” 
will serve to exemplify this habit. In 1805 (during 
the golden decade) Wordsworth wrote— 


* And add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the Poet’s dream.” 
2 Eversley ed., i. 46. Legouis, p. 147. 
3 Eversley ed., i. 66. Legouis, p. 148. 
* Legouis, pp. 320, 521. 








In 1820 he seemed to suspect something artificial 
in the melody. He accordingly rewrote the lines 
with a view to removing what he must have re- 
garded as the meretricious adornment of style; 
and until] 1832, when wiser outside counsels restored 
the original reading, the text ran— 


“And add a gleam, 
The lustre known to neither sea nor land, 
But borrowed from the youthful poet’s dream.” ° 


It was what he wanted to say, but the former was 
the “inevitable” way of saying it. This weakness 
of a great man, when the ecstatic moments of his 
greatness had departed, if we accept M. Legouis’s 
guidance to its origin in the poet’s deep moral 
revolution through the influence of his French 
experience, we shall readily pardon; the more so 
because, as I may briefly show at another time, his 
critical faculty seemed spontaneously to repair itself 
when he dealt with a favourite child of his imagina- 
tion—* The White Doe of Rylstone.” This poem, in 
revision, was an exception to Wordsworth’s habit. 


L. M. 








REVIEWS. 


MORITURI SALUTANT. 


A Great AGRICULTURAL Estate. By the Duke of Bedford. 
London: John Murray. 





HIS is an interesting, an honest, a pathetic contri- 
bution to the most pressing problem of our day. 

Sore on many sides, our body politic is sorest in 
relation to the land. The capital value of the soil 
has decreased, the Royal Commission tells us, in 
twenty years by a thousand million pounds; its 
rental has fallen fifty per cent.; its farmers are 
bankrupt, the small owners burdened with mort- 
gage, its labourers, increasing previously at the 
rate of 17 per cent. in every decade, show, since 
1871, a diminution of more than 240,000 able-bodied 
workers. <A formidable list of economists—including 
Mill and Marshall—have agreed in laying these dis- 
astrous symptoms at the door of landlordism ; and 
now one of our largest landowners, the Duke of 
Bedford, comes forward to tell the tale of English 
agriculture as it. affects the landlord. For three 
centuries, it would seem, a passion for cultivation of 
the land has been hereditary in the House of 
Russell. Sir William Temple, in his delightful essay 
on gardening, cites Moor Park, laid out by a Countess 
of Bedford early in the seventeenth century, as 
“ the perfectest figure of a garden I have ever seen” ; 
the third Duke was a famous planter, the fifth duke 
founded an agricultural society, which won the 
admiration of Arthur Young; his nephew covered 
the estate with cottages and farmsteads; the ninth 
Dake had a rage for beautiful sechoolhouses, and 
founded an experimental farm; while the draining 
of the Bedford Level in 1630 cost Earl Francis 
£100,000, and entailed on his successors the outlay of 
a million more. Coming to modern times the Duke 
thus epitomises recent financial results. The expendi- 
ture on Woburn and Thorney, excluding mansion, 
park, and home farm, in new works and permanent 
improvements since 1816, has been four and a quarter 
millions sterling ; the present income from the estates 
shows a deficit of £7,000 a year, while the successor 
to the present owner will pay £65,000 in death 
duties for an inheritance crippled by this annual 
loss. Taking time to digest this portentous fact, we 
go on to learn that since 1879, the disastrous financial 
year, fifteen remissions of rent have been granted 
ranging from 10 to 50 per cent., until the revaluation 
of 1895 reduced the rental permanently by 45 per 
cent. And we are further called upon to observe— 
(1) That while rents were falling rates were trebled 
for improvements introduced ; (2) that, despite con- 
tinually falling income, ducal munificence in cottages, 
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schools, charities, old age pensions, continued un- 
abated, nay, were rather augmented than curtailed ; 
the charities alone bestowed during the nine leanest 
years would, if dropped, have converted the annual 
deficit into an annual surplus. In short, the history 
of this “ Great Estate” may be thus summed up. A 
rich family redeems from sea and marsh a vast tract 
of land, converts it into productive soil, plants on it 
an army of labourers, houses them in spacious sani- 
tary cottages with abundant garden ground, pen- 
sions them liberally when past work, spends on 
churches and schools in forty years £192,000—and 
chronicles the commercial results to-day in a loss of 
£7,000 a year. 

On these facts the Duke builds the thesis, to 
maintain which is the motive of his book; namely, 
that the accumulation of landed property in a few 
hands is better for the community, and contributes 
more to the sum of national prosperity, than the 
distribution of ownership amongst the people. And 
here certain questions must be asked. Has the self- 
sacrificing individual management of the vast Bed- 
ford domains been beneficial to the community as 
represented by the workers on this particular 
estate? Admitting the good homesteads, the gifts, 
charities, pensions; admitting, in the absence of 
contrary evidence, the patriarchal relation which 
the Duke assumes between his dependants and him- 
self, have his farmers thriven better than their 
brethren under less paternal and less extensive 
landlordship? Tie repeated rent remissions point 
to a different conclusion. Have his labourers’ 
incomes, direct and indirect, risen above the average 
semi-starvation Midland wage? And does the census 
show that the migration from their villages to the 
towns is much below the rate which has prevailed 
in surrounding districts? It may be so, but no 
figures are given on either of these points. Again, 
can the Duke seriously recommend an agricultural 
system which involves its head manager in a crush- 
ing annual loss? He meets it, no doubt, out of the 
vast unearned increment of his Lcndon property, 
robbing the urban that he may subsidise the rural 
community. The ordinary magnate, with no Covent 
Garden at his back, would have been compelled ere 
now by sale of his estate to break up the tenure 
which is supposed to justify the existence of his 
class; and automatic extinction is an awkward 
factor in the prospects of a commercial venture. 
All honour to the seignorial traditions of this 
renowned and ancient house; all honour to its 
present head for lavishing on his humble neighbours 
the money which he might have pocketed himself ; 
but his theory of landlordism falls condemned by 
the pages intended to support it, plays into the 
hands of those who would substitute State owner- 
ship for individual control of land. 

Perhaps the incidental chapters in the book are 
more valuable, if not more interesting, than those 
written in support of the author's main contention. 
Pending a radical recast of our whole land system, 
such as present statesmen are too timid to approach, 
two reforms are of immediate import—the educa- 
tion of the farmer and the extension of small 
holdings. The Agricultural School at Ridgmont, on 
the Woburn estate, has been established by the 
County Council, with the hearty co-operation of the 
Duke, to educate twenty lads in the theory and prac- 
tice of farming. The term lasts two years, and the 
cost per scholar, deducting “reward wages,” is £32 per 
annum, besides interest on the capital required to 
stock the farm. We are not told how much of this 
is met by sale of produce. Scattered over France 
are similar institutions, long established and on a 
larger scale, each educating from forty to fifty boys 
during three years for £18 a year, each with a three 
hundred acre farm, thirty-five cows, kitchen garden, 
botanical garden, appliances for teaching chemistry, 
botany, physiology, geology, veterinary lore, car- 
pentry, and smith work. They turn out seven 
hundred trained farmers in every three years, and 
it is the men thus taught, working small farms of 





thirteen to fifteen acres with dexterous economies in 
cropping, unexpected rotations, use of chemical 
manures, who beat our farmers at their own doors, 
sending here annually in thousands of tons farm 
produce other than cereal, the greater part of 
which could be grown profitably at home with 
similar advantages. [Tor the key to the problem, so 
far as we are likely to solve it, is contained in this 
chapter and in the chapter on small holdings. The 
Duke gives the experience of four small men, holding 
about twenty acres each, and, while all around were 
pauperised, doubling their capital in seventeen years. 
Nor are these isolated cases; they abound in 
Parliamentary reports and in the experience of 
agrarian inquirers. To extend them in every 
direction by insistence on fair rents and security of 
tenure is within the range of practicable reform: 
it is not within the range of ducal prevision, nor 
does it find a place in the recommendations of 
Agricultural Commissions. Equally blind are both 
to the indirect value of allotments as the first step 
towards the acquisition of a farm. The French 
peasant begins as a job labourer, buys an acre of 
land, increases it to a hectare, doubles that, builds 
a house, climbs up intoa farmer. Our legislature, 
in its wisdom, makes the ascent impossible by 
limiting the allotment area, and the Duke conceives 
and perpetuates “a wide gap” between allotments 
and small holdings. Among moneyed men in France 
you meet everywhere with a sentiment which has 
not crossed the Channel: “Si un riche achéte le 
domaine, c’est la ruine du pays; si la terre est 
diviscée en parcelles, c’est la richesse du pays.” In it 
lies the ultimate secret of the Duke of Bedford's 
failure in the past, the one hope for English 
agricultural industry in the future. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THESSALY. 


Wits THe TuRKIzH ARMY IN THESSALY. By Clive Bigham- 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


WHEN the Powers, in their wisdom, devoted them- 
selves to an ineffective blockade of Crete, and per- 
mitted the Greek army to concentrate on tbe 
northern frontier of Thessaly, war became inevita- 
ble. An admonition to Greece, acecmpanied by the 
dispatch of a few ships of war to the Gulfs of Volo, 
Larissa, and Arta, would have sufficed to avert a 
wholly unnecessary struggle, entailing difficulties 
not yet surmounted. Having permitted Turks and 
Greeks to confront each other at short rifle range, 
the Powers professed surprise, mingled with righteous 
indignation, at the outbreak of hostilities. The 
inference is clear and unmistakable. For reasons 
which need not be discussed, there must have been a 
general desire that Greece, regarded as the trouble- 
some child of Europe, should receive severe chastise- 
ment whatever might be the consequences, and the 
elaborate efforts to fix upon the little kingdom the 
charge of being the aggressor in the unequal struggle 
can only be viewed as a clumsy attempt to justify 
the extraordinary policy adopted by the Powers. 
The responsibility for the war and the misery it has 
entailed rests entirely upon Europe, and of the mem- 
bers of the Concert two only have derived purely 
selfish advantage. Russia has seen with satisfaction 
a severe blow dealt by another hand to Hellenic 
aspirations, and by the intervention of the Czar after 
the defeat at Domokos is yet enabled to pose as the 
friend of Greece. Germany has strengthened her 
influence over the Turkish army, and succeeded in 
promoting her commercial interests. 

It is natural that the intricate and depressing 
political game should have attracted more attention 
than the military operations which Mr. Bigham 
describes; but his impressions are well worth 
reading, since he displays an evident desire for 
impartiality. The confused accounts, freely mingled 
with exaggerations, which reached us during the 
brief course of the war have, perhaps, tended to 
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create a belief that the Turkish military system has 
been regenerated since 1877-78. Toa limited extent 
this is true. The troops on the frontier were well 
equipped. “Transport,” states Mr. Bigham, “ was 
good... SO was ammunition supply, asarule... 
Field telegraph was reasonably quick, though under- 
officered.” This marks a considerable advance, due to 
the energy of General Von der Goltz and his German 
subordinates. When, however, the frontier had been 
actually crossed, and the real difficulties began, the 
Turks seem to have shown their usual military defects. 
The staff was inefficient, and the general want of 
education of the officers of all ranks became ap- 
parent. “ The strategy of the Turks was,” therefore, 
“ essentially dilatory ... they failed to show a just 
appreciation of the dangers of war... . They omitted 
to push home their advantages.” Tactical know- 
ledge was wholly wanting. ‘“ The little cavalry 
they had was rarely employed,” and on one occasion 
a useless charge was ordered, which would have 
entailed absolute disaster in face of steady infantry. 
“Immensely strong in artillery,’ they did not know 
how to make use of this powerful arm of modern 
war. The succession of easy victories was simply 
due to the employment of overpowering numbers 
and to the superior cohesion and fighting power of 
the Turkish troops. On the latter point the author 
speaks with natural enthusiasm. “The Turk, unless 
ordered, is incapable of running away; and when he 
has got an order he will observe it wal cwlum.” 
There is no better military material than that 
supplied by the Turkish peasantry ; but the defects 
inherent in the whole system of Ottoman rule 
impose heavy disabilities upon the army, and the 
conditions which Mr. Bigham considers capable of 
producing “the most exceptionally strong army 
that has ever been let loose on the earth” can only 
be fulfilled by a complete moral and _ political 
regeneration, of which there is no present prospect. 
In spite of improvements imported from Germany, 
the forces of Edhem Pasha did not constitute a field 
army in the modern sense. The usual signs of weak- 
ness in the open field were manifested, and if opposed 
by the trained European troops instead of the ill- 
organised and badly commanded Greek levies, the 
Turks would, as in 1877-78, have been quickly reduced 
to a defensive réle, which invariably ends in disaster. 

Mr. Bigham had no opportunities of ascertaining 
to what extent German guidance influenced the 
campaign. “The only German officer . . . in 
the Turkish service who was with the army was 
Grumkoff Pasha, Inspector-General of Artillery,” 
who remained only six days, and whose personal 
part in the taking of Larissa had no real military 
importance. “On the other hand, there was a 
German military attaché, and no less than six war 
correspondents, all of whom had been officers in the 
German army.” The military attaché “came in for 
a good deal of Edhem Pasha’s confidence. To what 
extent the Commander-in-Chief took his advice it 
is impossible to say.” 

Of the Greeks the author seems to have seen 
little or nothing during the campaign, as was natural 
in the circumstances. 

“On the Greek side everything was rather lamentable, and 
it was evident that the spirit of order had not as yet implanted 
itself int» the Hellenic mind. Tie army was fairly quickly 
brought together; but nearly all other details were neglected, 
and the most that can be said in mitigation of the general 
dcbdcle was that it was not wholly unexpected.” 


At the same time, the courage of the Greeks is 
not disputed; but the want of numbers, training, 
cohesion, discipline, and administrative services—all 
that a field army requires—amply accounts for the 
hopeless collapse. I[t cannot be said that Mr. 
Bigham throws any fresh light upon the operations 
in Thessaly. Numbers, the composition of the 
forces, and the details which are essential to a com- 
prehension of military movements, seem to have 
escaped his observation, and his military knowledge 
has not at present reached the level of the require- 
ments of a modern war correspondent. “Shrapnel,” 





he writes, “ was often employed when shell would 
have done,and vice versd,” although shell has dis- 
appeared as a projectile of the field artillery of 
Great Britain and other Powers. The book is, never- 
theless, a brightly written account of interesting 
experiences, and the criticisms are for the most part 
marked by sound common sense, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Four LECTURES ON THE LAW OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
AT Home anpd ABRoap. By Augustine Birrell, Q.C., 
M.P. London: Maemillan & Co. 


Ir anyone can make law lectures popular, Mr. 
Birrell is the man. A Quain Professor of Com- 
parative Law in University College, London, might 
have lectured with learning and at length on the 
niceties of the foreign codes, or might have compared 
the beauties of the civil law with the rudeness of 
our island jurisprudence, without attracting many 
hearers or much notice. But Mr. Birrell, with that 
journalistic instinct which he affects to despise, 
seizes on the subject of the moment, and deals with 
it in a spirit of broad intelligibility which in a law 
book is quite surprising. If Dryasdust set to 
work on the book, he might possibly discover some 
generalisations which are a little too broad, some 
cases too picturesquely stated. He might also note 
in the passages relating to foreign law an avowed 
reliance on second-hand information, such as diplo- 
matic reports and articles in the Daily Chronicle, 
which does not accord with the obsolete notion that 
a professorship is an endowment of research. But 
Mr. Birrell is quite indifferent to the strictures of 
Dryasdust; he lives and flourishes in the modern 
world, though his chambers are in Lincoln’s Inn. 

In these four lectures he tells as much as a 
layman need know of the common law doctrine of 
the employer's liability for the negligence of himself 
or of such of his servants as are not in common 
employment with the person injured. He deals, we 
think, a little too leniently with “Priestley v. Fowler,” 
but that is almost ancient history. He also sketches 
the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 with a firm 
hand, remarking very justly that “The public is 
apt to be unreasonably indignant with the multi- 
plicity of cases, and to assert that their existence 
proves the incompetency of the Legislature; but if 
liability is to depend on negligence it must be 
determined by circumstances ; and who can stereo- 
type endless circumstance, or prevent one case 
differing from another?” There is one cause, how- 
ever, for the litigation about Employers’ Liability 
to which he does not refer. Parliament chose to 
confide cases of great importance, often exceeding 
the £50 limit and involving principles which would 
rule other cases, to County Court judges. Appeals 
were taken from the County Court with more 
frequency and more hope of success than would 
have been possible if the decision had been that of a 
judge and jury at Assizes, when the assistance of 
skilled counsel could have been obtained at smaller 
cost. Thus, not for the first time nor the last, the 
short cut in legal matters was found to be the long 
way round. As Mr. Birrell very truly remarks in 
another place :— 

“ Now be it observed that if your end and aim is to bring out 
the truth, to diseuss the facts, to consider surrounding circum- 
stances (and surrounding circumstances there will always be, 
despite the impatience of Parliament), to adjust moral claims, 
and to fix responsibility, the process will always cost money, and, 
if it is done properly, take time. And what is more, the process 
itself, call it by what new-fangled name you please, is in fact 
litigation.” 

We venture to think that the short-cut attempted 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill will prove equally useless. 
The law is simpler, and that will tend to reduce the 
number of disputes. But the substitution of a new 
tribunal for the ordinary courts will prove (as in the 
case of arbitration under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act) an expensive mistake. 
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Mr. Birrell’s account of the foreign law, and 
especially of the German system, is interesting and 
clear, but does not pretend to be very complete. 
His criticism of the new Bill—he lectured about it, 
in reckless journalistic way, before it had passed the 
House of Lords—is acute and sympathetic. In some 
few respects it will need alteration to make it agree 
with the Act as it now is. We trust that the public 
will have the good taste to buy up the first edition 
rapidly enough to enable the alterations to be made 
quickly. We notice, by the way, that Mr. Birrell 
anticipated the clever argument by which Lord 
Salisbury proved the Bill not to be Socialistic. 


THE FORMULATION OF A FAITH. 

THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
EXPLAINED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION. By Edgar C.5S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, 2 vols. London: Methuen 
& Co. 

Tuis is an elaborate and learned book, excellently 

adapted to its purpose. It is a good example of 

work done within a diocesan college. The writer 
does not at all conceal his own tendency; his 
sympathies are everywhere obvious, but they never 
make him other than gentle in criticism, and as just 
in statement as his knowledge allows him to be. 

His deference to certain names become; a deference 

to opinions which it would have been better for his 

book to have handied with a becoming independence. 

It is strange how alike love of persons and love of 

truth are in the attitude of mind they create to 

their respective objects, but how very different they 
are in their ultimate results—the one creating 
tenderness to opinion through love of the persons that 
have been its exponents, the other creating an en- 
thusiasm for thought in itself and a faculty of 
appreciating persons only so far as they exhibit 
devotion in the search for truth and sweet reason- 
ableness in the exposition of it. But though our 
emphasis would fall more on the thought and less on 
the persons, we cannot but appreciate so modest and 
so reverent a spirit as is here revealed. Still we 
c »nfess at once that we think Dr. Gibson's interpreta- 
tion of the Articles is not as objective and historical 
as it ought to be. He means to be just as to the 
sources whence they come, and as to the influences 
which determined their authors, but his sympathies 
lead him astray; and he is here less than just both 

t» the Eoglish and the Continental Reformers. He 

recognises, indeed, the extensive obligations of the 

Articles to Lutheran sources, especially the Con- 

fessions of Augsburg and Wiirtemberg. We could 

have wished that he had published in parallel 
columns the Latin text of the Augsburg Confession 
and the Articles of 1538 and of 1563. It would then 

have been apparent how much in Articles 1, 11, XL, 

XIX., and XXV. was due to the primary Lutheran 

documents, and how much in Articles 1, v., VI, Xx, 

XL, XI, and XX. was due to the second and later and 

more local Lutheran Confession. 

Now it is easy to make too much of the obligation 
of the Anglican to the Continental divines. They 
were by no means imitators or mere plastic material 
in the hands of skilful manipulators either at home 
or abroad. They were earnest, convinced, en- 
lightened, scholarly men. They lived in a period of 
change, and their minds grew with the growing 
knowledge. Many of the distinctions between the 
Articles of 1538 and 1563 can be explained in quite 
other ways than those followed by Dr.Gibson. Con- 
tinental influence was potent, but continued Biblical 
study was more potent still, and no less potent was 
increased acquaintance with Augustine—especially 
as the Reformed theologians interpreted him. The 
activity of the English divines of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in the department of Biblical theology and 
translation is indeed remarkable. While the extent 
of their correspondence and connection with the Con- 
tinent shows their openness of mind, still, in the con- 
clusions they reached or opinions they formulated, 
much can only be explained by their growing eman- 





cipation from the reign of traditionalism. Then Dr. 
Gibson is not always fair in his interpretation of the 
Lutheran sources. He takes so very prejudiced an ex. 
ponent and witness as Moehler in order to bring out 
the distinction of Article xu. “On Good Works” from 
the Lutheran doctrine, and he thinks it was intended 
to correct the exaggeration of Luther and some who 
professed to be his followers, although he could 
correctly recognise what it owes to the Confession 
of Wiirtemberg. But Luther is not to be represented 
by such a phrase as—“ Even the best work is a venia} 
sin,” or what he gives as the still stronger “ Omne 
opus justi damnabile est et peccatum mortale, sj 
judicio Dei judicatur.” But if he had known Luthey 
at first hand he would have found that the phrase 
was capable of a meaning of a far higher order than 
he gives to it; for in nothing was Luther more 
emphatic than in this—that the believer must, as a 
new creature, do works “ necessitate consequenti 
seu immutabilitatis,” as a living and fruitful tree 
brings forth fruits of necessity, or as the sun by 
inner forces illuminates ; or, as he again, in one of his 
audacious analogies, says, the relation between faith 
and works may be compared to the relation 
between the Godhead and the manhood in the in- 
carnate Logos. As Christ alone through the God- 
head is Christ and Lord, while He through the flesh 
which He assumed is manifested unto us, so the faith 
which justifies is to be conceived as “ fides absoluta 
seu abstracta,” but it must become manifested in 
works as “fides concreta, incarnata.” If he reads 
the Article in the light of such sayings as that, he 
will see that its authors were never so truly 
Lutheran as when they said that “ good works do 
spring out necessarily of a true and lively faith, in- 
somuch that by them a lively faith may be as 
evidently known as a tree discerned by the fruit.” 
But where we find Dr. Gibson historically most 
defective is in his entire failure to apprehend the 
influence of the Reformed as distinguished from the 
Lutheran divines on those Articles which he assumes 
to be, in some respects, the most significant, such as 
Article xvi. and Article xxvii. He has a curious 
way of speaking of “ the Swiss divines” as if they 
all agreed with Zwingli, or as if Zwingli and Calvin 
were at one on the doctrine of the Sacraments. 
The point which he makes as to the omission of the 
third paragraph in Article xxvill. of 1563 seems to 
us curiously unhistorical in its knowledge. The 
paragraph showed the strong opposition of the men 
of 1553 to the Lutheran Ubiquitarian theory, and it 
is one of the flagrant facts of history, which finds 
a record even in Hooker himself, that this theory 
excited great alarm and aversion among the Anglican 
divines. The present third paragraph which was 
substituted is as Reformed in tone and statement 
as it was possible to be. May we ask Dr. Gibson’s 
attention to such an incontestably Reformed docu- 
ment as the Scotch Confession of 1660: “bot this 
unioun and conjunction, quhilk we have with the 
body and blude of Christ Jesus in the richt use of 
the Sacrament, wrocht be operatioun of the haly 
Ghaist, who by trew faith carryis us above al things 
that are visible, carnal and earthly, and makes us 
to feede upon the body and blude of Christ Jesus, 
quhilk was anes broken and shed for us, quhilk now 
is in heaven, and appearis in the presence of his 
Father for us.” “So that we confesse, and un- 
doubtedlie beleeve, that the faithfull, in the richt 
use of the Lord’s Table, do so eat the bodie and 
drinke the blude of the Lord Jesus, that he remaines 
in them, and they in him: Yea, they are so maid 
flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bones; that as the 
eternall Godhead hes given to the flesh of Chris? 
Jesus (quhilk of the awin conditioun and nature wes 
mortal and corruptible) life and immortalitie; so 
dois Christ Jesus, his flesh and blude eattin’ and 
drunkin’ be us, give unto us the same prerogatives.’ 
“ And therefore, whosoever sclanders us, as that we 
affirme or beleeve Sacraments to be naked and bair 
Signes, do injurie unto us, and speak against the 
manifest trueth.” Indeed, we do not know a more 
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admirable statement of the Reformed position than 
that “the mean whereby the body and the blood of 
Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is faith.” 

As to the xix. Article inserted in 1571, may we 
further ask Dr. Gibson to compare it with Calvin's 
“ Institutio,” book 4, chap. xvii., section 34? And this 
affinity is made the more emphatic by the complete 
breach in the Articles concerning the Supper with 
the Confession of Augsburg. So distinct is the 
character of the Anglican Articles that Continental 
theologians have unanimously classed them with the 
Reformed, and never with the Lutheran. It was, of 
course, impossible that there ever could be any 
thought of classification with the Greek or Roman 
creeds. And so it is as Reformed that they appear 
in the early “ Corpus et Syntagma.” The Lutherans 
never claimed them or published them as on their 
side; the Roman Catholics, like Moehler, class them 
with the Reformed. The most recent “Symbology” 
published by a Lutheran divine speaks of the 
Anglican Articles as “a conglomeration of definitions 
concerning the main points of faith of the Christian 
and ecclesiastical life, without any inner concatena- 
tion, and without the clear impression of a definite 
mind. In details we meet echoes from the Augsburg 
Confession; but in the controversies between the 
Reformed and Lutherans the doctrine becomes 
Calvinistic in expression, so that the Anglican 
doctrine may be always denoted as mild Calvinism.” 

But we must conclude, although many questions 
we should have liked to have discussed with Dr. 
Gibson remain unnoticed. One of these is the 
connection between the Anglican and the Reformed 
doctrine of the Church. Dr. Gibson is not nearly 
so high a Churchman as John Calvin, nor has he 
said anything so rich and glowing and emphatic as 
to the glory and efficiency and grandeur of the 
Church visible. As to the Reformed idea of the 
invisible Church we need not attempt to discuss it, 
for it is a sealed book to Dr. Gibson, with all its 
contents and meaning altogether misconceived. For 
the rest, we could wish that he more frankly 
recognised the extent to which Calvinism was the 
faith of the English Church all through the spacious 
days of the great Elizabeth, and indeed until the 
reaction began under Laud. There were, indeed, 
exceptions; but, as a whole, it is true that the men 
least inclined to the Genevan policy were zealous 
for the Genevan theology. If time made it evident 
that the polity and the theology were inseparable, 
and that the most effective means to resist the 
discipline was by opposing the divinity of Geneva, 
that is an interesting fact of history which only 
goes to show that Churches, like individuals, make 
experiments and learn through the success or the 
failure of the experiments they have made. 

But we part with Dr. Gibson’s book, expressing 
once more our great respect for the spirit in which 
he has written, and for the kirdliness which every- 
where underlies his statement of his own position. 


THE GREAT DICTIONARY. 

Tue Oxrorp EnGutsnH Drerronary. Vol. III., Distrust- 
fully to Dziggetai; Vol. IV., Flexnosity to Foister. 
London: Henry Frowde; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

We have to congratulate the two editors of “‘ The 

Oxford English Dictionary,” their assistants, and 

the managers of the University Press on the com- 

pletion of the third volume of their monumental 
work. The fir-t half of the fourth volume will be 
finished by Mr. Bradley in October, while the new 
year is to see the beginning of the fifth by Dr. 
Murray. More than one-third part of the greatest 
literary undertaking of any age or any country is 
completed. We may apply to it the words applied 
by Macaulay to Boswell's “ Life of Johnson”: “ It 
has no second. It has distanced all its competitors 
£0 decidedly that it is not worth while to place 
them. Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere.” Next 





to it comes “ The Dictionary of National Biography,” 
which this very summer has so nearly reached its 
end that those who are engaged on it are at work 
on the last of the lives. It might well have been 
thought that in this year of jubilee, in the general 
sprinkling of honours and decorations, some few 
drops would fall on the men engaged in these two 
undertakings. It is no secret that both the Univer- 
sity of Oxford and Mr. George Smith, the spirited 
publisher of the Biographical Dictionary, are so 
poorly supported by the vast wealth of the English- 
speaking race that it is at a very heavy loss that 
these publications are carried on. Here, surely, was 
a case where the Minister should have stepped in 
and have shown that, however indifferent the 
vulgar rich might be to such great works, the 
Crown would do what it could to redress the 
neglect. If the Marquis of Salisbury has never 
heard of Mr. George Smith, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
and Mr. Sidney Lee, nevertheless he can scarcely 
be ignorant of “ The Oxford English Dictionary.” 
Engaged as he constantly is in thrusting learning 
beneath the feet of bishops, still he must be 
aware of this vast enterprise of his own Uni- 
versity. He must, at all events, in his occa- 
sional visits to Oxford have heard it roundly 
abused in one or two of the more illiterate of 
the Tory colleges as being mainly edited by 
a man who is not only a Scotchman, a Presby- 
terian, a Liberal, and a teetotaller, but who, 
worst of all, is not capable of turning into money 
this vast mass of organised learning. Nevertheless, 
the very magnitude of the undertaking might well 
have caught the Marquis’s attention, and have in- 
duced him, if he neglected the editor, to decorate the 
Secretary of the Clarendon Press and the Printer to 
the University. Such distinctions would have drawn 
public attention to a work which will be still shed- 
ding lustre on the Victorian age when the Marquis of 
Salisbury and his Cabinet shall have dwindled down 
to stars of the lowest magnitude, only discernible by 
a strong historic telescope. 

It is time to turn our thoughts from the honours 
that have not been conferred to the work that has 
been done. Sincs our last review F has been 
earried down from Flexuosity to Foister, and D 
from Distrustfully to Dziggetai—a word of which we 
had never heard till we saw it thus close the rear of 
the 2,220 columns given to the fourth letter of the 
alphabet. Probably some of our readers learned in 
natural history may know this “ species of equine 
quadruped ” under some of the other forms of spell- 
ing its name for which Dr. Murray gives good 
authority. We have no prepossessions on the sub- 
ject, and not being a school inspecter or Civil 
Service examiner, we are quite ready to yield the 
point should anyone insist that it is properly spelt 
dschikketaei, or dshil-ketei, or dshiggetai, or dzigguetai, 
or dzigithai, or dziggethai, or gicquetai, or djiggetai, 
or jiggetai. In the great assemblage of words in- 
cluded in the parts before us we find much to catch 
our attention as we turn the pages over. It is the 
historical treatment that renders this dictionary so 
peculiarly interesting to the general reader. The 
philology, no doubt, is admirably done, but we cannot 
say that our eye lingers overit. In profaner moments 
we almost catch ourselves exclaiming, ‘‘ Hang phil- 
ology!” as the old Rector of Bishopsgate exclaimed, 
“Hang theology!” We care nothing for Middle 
High German or Old Frisian, next to nothing 
for Middle English; but we do like to know 
when a word came into general use and when 
it modified its meaning. We are pleased, for in- 
stance, to find that there are Oxford Dons in a 
sermon preached by South so early as the year 
1660. Duffer starts tirst into literary life in a letter 
written by Lord Houghton in 1842. Dock, as used 
of the enclosure for a criminal, while it was known 
to Ben Jonson, seems to have disappeared from the 
language for more than two centuries. It was 
largely through the writings of Charles Dickens 
that it has become once more familiar. We owe 
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much to the Artful Dodger. The first person who 
ever flicked a pony, so far as is known, was Vincent 
Crummiles. Dresser was used of a sideboard or table 
two hundred years earlier than it was used of a tire- 
woman, and more than three hundred years earlier 
than it was used of a surgeon's assistant. Dress- 
maker is quite a modern word. Washington Irving, 
in whose writings it is first found, anticipated 
Madame Mantalini by only six years. We do not, 
by the way, under /o dress or dressed find any sense 
given which exactly explains “ the dressed hat” 
which Johnson's Queeny thought of wearing in an 
assembly with her new gown. Clarissa, too, if she 
would only marry the hated Solmes, was to have 
“six suits (three of them dressed) at her father’s 
own expense.” What a warning is given to the 
learned in the word dunce! It is “an application 
of the name of John Dins Scotus, the celebrated 
scholastic theologian called ‘ Doctor Subtilis,’ who 
died in 1308.” For more than two centuries his 
works were text-books in the Universities, but the 
humanists and the reformers succeeded so well in 
turning him and his followers, the Dunsemen or 
Dunses, into ridicule that dunce, so far from signify- 
ing a man who could understand the subtleties of 
the Subtle Doctor, has long meant “a blockhead 
incapable of learning or scholarship.” The reflection 
that the noble dust of Alexander might come to 
stop a bunghole is scarcely less melancholy than the 
reflection that by the malice of their opponents 
Comtist or Spencerian might in their turn become 
synonymous with slupid fellow. 

Of to dump, as used in the United States in the 
sense of /o shoot rubbish, we chanced to have a good 
instance in a letter we received the other day from 
the librarian of a famous American university. He 
had driven from Oxford to Blenheim, “I found,” he 
wrote, “the old Library Hall quite different from 
what it was twenty yearsago. Since the Sunderland 
collection has gone they seem to have dumped a lot 
of things into the room to fill it, including a great 
organ.” Of the use of dude, which, we are told, came 
into vogue in New York some fourteen years ago in 
the sense of “an exquisite, a dandy, a swell,” we 
once saw an amusing instance on the placard of a 
church in the suburbs of Boston. The preacher 
gave notice that on the following Sunday he would 
preach on “the dude Absalom.” Duse, we learn, was 
a foreign title till the reign of Edward III. Till 
his time we had been contented with nothing higher 
than earls. Under Elizabeth “the whole order,” to 
use Blackstone’s words, “became utterly extinct.” 
The headsman had been too much for them. We 
owe their revival to James I., who would have done 
much better had he left these megatheriums of the 
aristocracy among the fossils of an earlier age. 
Donkey—to pass to it from duhke—is of so modern 
an origin that in the year 1801 Mrs. Barbauld did 
not know how to spell the word. JDoily keeps 
alive the name of a linen-draper of the Strand, 
“who raised a fortune by finding out materials for 
such stuffs as might at once be cheap and genteel.” 
In a child’s doll we have “ the pet form of the name 
Dorothy.” Divan, in its various senses, passes from 
a collection of poems through a council-chamber to a 
cigar-shop. ly, which last century was used of 
a stage-coach, was early this century applied at 
Brighton to a light vehicle drawn or pushed by men. 
In some places such a vehicle is-still called a spider, 
which name may have been given to show that it 
could catch upa fly. Flippant has not always been 
a term of censure. At first it meant fluent or 
sparkling in discourse. “It becomes them not to be 
dumpish,” said Barrow in one of his sermons, “ but 
pleasantly flippant and free in their speech.” What 
words have be lost in fishing and flipcrous! A 
Jisking, fliperous mins was Cotgrave’s translation of 
coquette. 

To conclude this article we shall venture to 
question, though with some diffidence, the explana- 
tion Dr. Murray gives of the colloquial use of dust- 
mar as “a personification of sleep or sleepiness; in 





allusion to the rubbing of the eyes as if there were 
dust in them.” He quotes from Egan’s “Tom and 
Jerry,” “Till the dustman made his appearance and 
gave the hint to Tom and Jerry that 1t was time to 
visit their beds.” We should have thought that the 
dustman of every-day life, not of metaphor, had 
come upon the scene, who, like the early milkman, 
gives a sign that the world is waking up, and that it 
is time even for dissipated young fellows to go to 
bed. No doubt, however, Dr. Murray has turned 
over this explanation in his mind and has found that 
it does not suit every use of the term. 


FICTION. 
THe MassareNnes. A Novel. By “Ouida.” London: Samp- 
son Low, Marston & Co, 
SKETCHES IN LAVENDER, BLUE AND GREEN. 
K. Jerome. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE PHILANDERERS. By A. E. W. Mason. London; Mae- 
millan & Co. 


By Jerome 


Not for a long time have we had anything from 
“Ouida” so striking, both in its ability and its interest, 
as “The Massarenes.” The writer, who has so often 
used her pen as a whip wherewith to scourge the 
follies of her fellow-mortals, has excelled herself in 
this story, which deals with London society in its 
newest phases and most advanced doctrines of life 
and ethics. The story is not a pleasant one in itself. 
It could hardly be that, considering the topics with 
which it deals; but it is brimful of wit, of close 
observation, and of an unfailing satire. It tells us 
how a vulgar adventurer from America, laden with 
untold millions, makes his way into the more sacred 
circles of society under the well-paid guardianship 
of the beautiful Lady Kenilworth, and of how in 
due time he repays society in general and Lady 
Kenilworth in particular for the dirt they have 
compelled him to eat in the process of his initiation. 
The Lady Kenilworths and suchlike of real life will 
find it a hard task'to digest “ Ouida’s”’ pages. For our 
part, we would fain hope that her picture of the 
corruption and vulgarity of the classes with which 
she deals in this story is over-coloured. It is certainly 
over-coloured if it is put forward as a picture of 
these classes as a whole; but, remembering some of 
the notorious scandals of recent years, we fear that 
“Ouida” is not altogether without justification for 
her mordant satire. As a story the book is extremely 
interesting; and, alike in its construction and its 
development, the plot is worthy of the author at her 
best. The only doubt about the book is whether it 
is, after all, worth while to expend so much brilliancy 
and talent upon the follies of a class which, however 
influential it may be, is, happily, extremely limited 
in numbers. 

“ Sketches in Lavender” consists of a number of 
short stories by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, which furnish 
very favourable examples of that well-known 
writer’s method. Some of the stories are pathetic, 
whilst others are humorous ; but the pathos is never 
strained, and the humour is distinctly natural and 
amusing. As an example of the latter we recom- 
mend to the reader the story entitled “The Man who 
did not believe in Luck.” He must beavery matter 
of-fact person who cannot relish Mr. Jeromes 
account of the adventures which befell this unfor- 
tunate gentleman whilst endeavouring to rid himself 
of the superfluous Christmas goose which his kind- 
hearted employer had bestowed upon him. We had 
no idea, until we read this sketch, that geese at 
Christmas were so much of a drug in the market. 
“Reginald Blake, Financier and Cad,” is another 
story in which Mr. Jerome is in a pathetic vein. 
Pathos, if less difficult, is even more dangerous than 
humour, but Mr. Jerome, as this sketch proves, 
knows how to deal with it in such a fashion as not 
to offend his most fastidious reader. “ues 

When we last met with the name of Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason it was in connection with a striking romance 
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of adventure, called “The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler.” Mr. Mason in “The Philanderers” has 
seen fit to abandon the field in which he made so 
prilliant a start, and to give us one of those studies 
of character which suggest the more subtle work of 
Anthony Hope. But he allows us to see that he has 
by no means lost his mastery of the romance of 
action, by giving us a Prologue in five pages which 
is as strong in its way as anything in his first book. 
It shows us a small party of Englishmen at the head 
of an armed expedition in the heart of Africa. One 
of them, a man of dubious character, named Gorley, 
has been guilty of hideous treachery and brutality 
to the natives. He has raided a village in order to 
possess himself of a store of gold-dust which was 
known to be concealed there, and has ruthlessly 
slain the inhabitants, without regard to sex or age. 
For this crime, committed in direct defiance of the 
orders of the leader of the expedition, a Mr. Drake, 
he has been most justly condemned to die, and 
Drake, anxious to prove to the terror-stricken 
natives that even a white man will not be 
allowed to sin with impunity, hangs him pub- 
licly in the middle of his camp before the few 
survivors of his brutality. This stern act of 
duty is carried out by Drake despite the appeals of 
his white companions, who admit that Gorley 
deserves death, but who do not wish that such a 
blow as his execution should be struck at the 
prestige of the whites, and despite the frantic 
attempts of the doomed man to bribe him by 
offering to reveal to him the spot where he has 
hidden his spoil. When we next meet Drake he is 
in England, the sole survivor of his party; and fate 
quickly brings him in contact with a Miss Clarice 
le Mesurier, who, as fate wills it, was once betrothed 
to the dead man, Gorley. Drake falls in love with 
the girl, who has a wayward charm of her own. 
He is not her only lover. An old friend of his, 
named Mallinson, who has lately achieved fame as a 
novelist, desires her for his wife. Clarice, whose 
life is given to philandering, hesitates between the 
two men, and consoles herself in her perplexity by 
flirtations with others. Drake, who has discovered 
her former connection with Gorley, feels bound in 
honesty to tell her how her old lover had met his 
death at his hands; and she, carried away by 
admiration of his courage and candour, admits that 


‘she loves him and promises to become his wife. 


But before their betrothal can be formally an- 
nounced he is called back to Africa in the 
interests of the company which has been founded 
to carry out the concessions he had obtained in 
his original expedition. He returns to find that the 
wayward girl has, in the interval, become the wife 
of Mallinson. A strong man, he hides his pain; and 
his inflexible devotion to duty makes him conceal 
from the woman who has jilted him the fact that 
he still loves her. She, quickly wearying of the 
poor creature whom she has married, turns once 
more to Drake, and woos him afresh with a steadily 
growing ardour. By this time he has become both 
rich and famous, and when he stands for Parliament 
and wins a seat in face of heavy odds, Mrs. Mallin- 
son’s exultation over his triumph is so pronounced 
that it arouses the jealousy of her husband. He 
determines to crush Drake by a single blow, and on 
the very day on which the latter is to make his first 
speech in the House of Commons Mallinson secures 
the publication.in a London paper of certain damning 
charges against him. The story of Gorley’s execu- 
tion is told with perverted ingenuity, and Drake is 
accused of having caused his death simply in order 
that he might obtain possession of the gold for 
which he had sinned. Mrs. Mallinson, filled with 
rage against her husband, visits Drake in his 
chambers, declares her love for him, and intimates 
that she can never again live with her husband. 
Drake, still devoted to duty, and unconscious of the 
weakness of the woman’s character, sees that he 
must take some very strong step in order to 
save her from ruining herself by her devotion to 





his interests. Accordingly, for the first time in his life 
he tells a lie, and declares that Mallinson’s libels are 
true, that he cannot justify himeelf, and that he will 
at once give up his newly-won seat in Parliament. 
Mrs. Mallinson is horrified, and after vainly trying 
to turn him from his purpose, leaves him in bewilder- 
ment. The next day Drake, having written a false 
admission of his guilt, together with an application 
for the Chiltern Hundreds, is leaving London for the 
Continent, when he discovers that Mrs. Mallinson 
is eloping by the same train with another of her 
numerous lovers. He succeeds in preventing the 
elopement; and, having his eyes now opened to the 
true character of the philandering female for whom 
he had been ready to sacrifice so much, returns to his 
rooms, burns the letters he had written in order to 
save her at his own expense, and begins an action 
for libel against his assailants. The plot, it will be 
seen, has decided strength and originality. Mr. 
Mason has developed it with a skill which makes 
his book a notable addition to the fiction of the day. 





MORE MAGAZINES. 


THE Contemporary Review this month contains 
several noteworthy articles, both on current affairs 
and matters of permanent interest. ‘Germanicus” 
discusses the “ Revolt of South Germany,” which, he 
says, is mainly due to the preponderance of the 
Junker party in the imperial councils; the same 
feeling, he tells us, is widespread in Westphalia, 
Mecklenburg, and other parts of North Germany. 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson records his personal experiences 
during the “ Thirty Days in Epirus,” in the course of 
which he naturally saw a good deal of Greek peasant 
life. Writing on “The Klondike Goldfields” Mr, 
Harry de Windt gives a gloomy account of the state 
of semi-starvation which prevails in Alaska, and 
advises speculators not to journey thither until rail- 
ways have been constructed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Mr. M. G. Mulhall deprecates any step which 
would diminish “ Our Trade with Germany and Bel- 
gium.” He gives statistics showing how greatly it has 
expanded since the existing treaties came into 
force, and points out that even on the “ mercantile 
theory” the balance of exports and imports has 
been in our favour; moreover, in injuring Belgian 
commerce we should be striking a blow at our own 
carrying trade. Mr. J. Rendel Harris contends that 
the Logia Iesou prove the existence of much pre- 
canonical evangelical matter, which has influenced 
the text of the canonical Gospels. The article on 
Mr. John Morley by Mr. Norman Hapgood does 
scant justice to that brilliant writer's literary gifts ; 
in fact, it denies him all merits, whether as an 
author or a statesman, excepting a broad view of 
history in its social aspects and a firm adherence 
to clearly conceived principles. The Rev. Robert C. 
Nightingale’s laudation of the “ Methodist Saints 
and Martyrs” is perhaps somewhat overstrained, 
for almost every age has had its “ confessors,’’ and 
there have been men in other communions who 
would bear comparison with those of the primitive 
church. In “The County: a Comparative Study,” 
Mr. Edward Jenks endeavours to show that the 
organised liberty which excites the admiration of 
foreigners is due less to our parliamentary system 
than to the adequacy and stability of our local 
institutions. He might have pushed his point 
further if he had been less anxious to connect the 
English county with the Roman civilas, and thus 
establish a direct contrast between the history of 
political machinery in this country and abroad. 
We may surely regard the shire as a relic of primi- 
tive Teutonic freedom, which the genius of the race 
has moulded into its present form. The “ Latest 
International,” described by Mr. W. T. Stead, con- 
sists in an exchange of letters between English and 
French boys and girls, The plan owes its success 
to the efforts of M. Mielle, Professeur au College et 
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aux Ecoles Normales, Draguignan. It has been 
adopted in Germany, and is regarded with favour 
in Switzerland, Belgium, and elsewhere. As Mr. 
Stead remarks, the system may serve a wider pur- 
pose than its immediate educational end. 

Among the “ Royalties” to whom Professor Max 
Miiller introduces us in Cosmopolis are the Emperor 
Frederick, the present Emperor of Germany, the 
Prince Consort, Prince Leopold, and the Emperor 
of Brazil. His anecdotes abound in lively personal 
touches, and he gives an interesting account of the 
Emperor Frederick’s visits to Oxford, and his ap- 
preciation of our university system. In the article 
on “ Current German Literature (Drama and Verse),” 
Mr. John G. Robertson singles out two poets for 
special praise: Gerhart Hauptmann has turned 
from realism to romanticism, and produced an 
enchanting ‘“Miirchendrama,” “Die versunkene 
Glocke”; the stirring verses of the Schleswig- 
Holstein lyrist, Baron Detlev von Liliencron, are 
the outcome of his own vigorous nature and his 
full knowledge of life, yet they owe much of their 
charm to the solitude and solemn silence of his 
native moors. M. Edouard Rod contributes a real- 
istic sketch entitled “ Pére et Fils.” In the 
German section there are some interesting remin- 
iscences of Mazzini by a lady who took an active 
part in forwarding his projects during his second 
period of exile in England. 

In the first instalment of his article on “Im- 
perialism” in the New Review, Mr. C. de Thierry 
bids us be thankful that Colonial loyalty, aided by 
Imperial sentiment at home, has proved too strong 
for the disruptive tendencies of successive Cabinets. 
He tells us, however, that we must not confuse 
devotion to the Queen with “ Imperialism ”—that is, 
some system of Imperial federation—which can 
only be developed gradually under the pressure 
of material interests. According to Mr. James 
Long, the British farmer is not to blame for 
the alarming progress of “ Danish Competition.” 
The circumstances of the small proprietor in 
Denmark are better adapted to successful co-opera- 
tion, and, moreover, he has the advantage of an 
elaborate system of State-supported education. 
It is only through progress on these lines 
that we can hope to achieve like results. Mr. 
Long’s description of scientific dairy-farming in 
Denmark is very instructive. It is ungracious in 
Mr. T, F. Henderson to be so eager to trample on a 
shattered ideal. ‘Bonnie Prince Charlie” is the 
central figure in the one romantic episode of the 
eighteenth century in England. We owe bim some- 
thing for keeping loyalty and devotion alive in a 
selfish age; and, after all, his personal character is 
not a matter of grave moment to the serious his- 
torical student.—In the New Century Review Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald offers us “‘Some New Lights on 
Bozzy.” The discovery he announces in this number 
is that if we read between the lines of the great 
Life we may discern a good deal more of “ Bozzy’s” 
personality than any critic has hitherto found there. 
—The editor of the Progressive Review declaims 
against “Payment of Constituents”; he implcres 
working men not to drain the purses of their re- 
presentatives by compelling them to subscribe to 
local festivities. The writer of “The Union of Pro- 
gressive Forcee,” criticising Parliamentary action, 
calls out for a manifesto in place of a programme 
—a manifesto which shall definitely accept the 
principle of State control, and indicate the lines 
on which it is to be carried out. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Tug Dictionary or Nationa Broararmy. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. LI, London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tue fifty-first volume of “The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy” may almost be regarded as the palmary volume of 
the series, containing articles on the greatest name in English 
literature, and the name which, if not absolutely next, still 
probably calls forth a more general consent of appreciation and 





Ts 
affection than any other. Shakespeare has fallen to the lot 
the editor of the Dictionary, Mr. Sidney Lee; Scott to that ‘ 
his predecessor, Mr. Leslie Stephen. “ Mr. Leo's article : 
Shakespeare will long rank as the most able and satisfactor, 
account of Shakespeare's life and work ever given within sue} 
moderate compass. Not a point is missed, not an authorit r 
overlooked, and the sanity of the writer’s judgment is not fee 
apparent than his knowledge. We only doubt whether the 
writer has shown sufficient reason for abandoning the opinion he 
formerly held respecting the person to whom the sonnets inom 
addressed. We can scarcely believe “ than only begetter” ean 
mean anything else than “he who was the occasion of their 
composition,” or that Sonnet CvII. can refer to anything but the 
death of Elizabeth. These circumstances make for Herbert 
rather than Southampton, to whom Mr. Lee seems to incline 
though he abstains from committing himself. On the surey 
ground of the plays he is most instructive; it is only to be 
regretted that his essay cannot be detached from the contents 
and made the Shakespearean’s vade mecum. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
is also masterly, both as regards the biographical and the critica) 
portion. It would have been better still if tho latter had heey 
somewhat expanded, so as to balance what at present seems the 
almost disproportionate space devoted to Scott’s publishing 
speculations. Scott is a name fertile in eminent men, who 
receive their due meed of notice. Perhaps the most important 
are the two great brother judges, Lords Eldon and Stowell, 
and Michael Scot, the reputed wizard. Seymour and Sharp are 
also family names yielding an abundant harvest to the bio. 
grapher. Of all the articles the most elaborate, perhaps, jis 
that on Selden; next in importance, perhaps, are those on 
Scroggs, Scrope, Secker, Seeley, and Senior. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


A SMALL book on a great subject, or rather on many great 
subjects, has just appeared in the shape of a new translation, 
with an introduction by Mr. W. B. Rinnfeldt, of selected 
“Criticisms, Reflections, and Maxims of Goethe.” We could 
have spared some statements in the introdaction—especially an 
impertinent gibe at the late M. Edmond Scherer—though as a 
whole it is not without its interest, especially as it abounds in 
adroit quotation. There is truth in the assertion that it is 
Goethe’s misfortune with posterity to bo nearly always present 


.to the minds of his readers as the calm old sage of Weimar, and 


seldom in the glory of his youth. The same fate seems likely to 
overtake Carlyle, who seems destined to be remembered as a 
fierce, world-wearied, scornful old moralist of Chelsea, upon 
whom the gates of life closed slowly in loneliness and gloom. 
In his case also common imagination has but dimly cherished 
the vision of the austere, heroic years of intellectual effort amid 
cramped surroundings, which at length compelled fame. There 
is an anecdote recalled in these pages in which Gleim, the poet. 
gives us a vivid passing glimpse of Goethe at the age of 
twenty-seven. ‘Soon after Goethe had written ‘ Werther’ I 
came to Weimar and wished to know him. I had brought 
with me the ‘Musenalmanach,’ and read here and there 4 
poem to the company in which I pissed the evening. While 
I was reading, a young man, booted and spurred, ina short, green 
shooting-jacket thrown open, came in and mingled with ths 
audience. I had scarcely remarked his entrance. He sat down 
opposite to me and listened attentively. I scarcely knew what 
there was about him that particularly struck me, except a pair of 
brilliant black Italian eyes.” Gleim describes what followed with 
fascinating, but on this page forbidden, detail, so the story must 
be told in meagre outline. During a short pause for discussion 
the young sportsman—for so the elder poet at the moment 
regarded Ras woe with the most courtly air to be allowed to 
share the fatigue of reading aloud. The book was handed to 
him, and varying his tones with the passing sentiment, he 
enthralled the listening group. All at once a wild and wanton 
spirit seemed to take possession of this unexpected guest, 


tod 
REFLECTIONS, AND Maxims OF GOETHE. Translated, 
(The Scott Library.) 
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SeE—_ 
sd, to Gleim’s amazement, he found himself listening to 
ms and doggerel verses in all kinds of difficult metres 
which had no existence on the printed page. He poked his 
fan at Gleim in a witty little fable, and likened him slyly 
i) a worthy hen sitting on a great heap of eggs of her own 
snd other peoples in the patience of hope and unable to discern 
the chalk egg which mischievous hands sometimes insinuated. 
Suddenly the truth flashed on the much enduring man. “ That 
is either Goethe or the Devil!” he exelaimed to Wieland, who 
at opposite. Swiftly came the laconic response, “ Both.” 
Goethe’s avowed aim was the culture of his own individuality. 
He sought, to borrow his own phrase, to “raise the pyramid of 
his existence ” as high as possible into the air, and for the rest, 
at least, men shall say it was boldly planned. When his life 
was closing, he said with a touch of scorn, that the people had 
been debating for a score of years whether Schiller or himself 
were the greater poet, and, he added, “The public ought to be 
Jad that it has two such fellows worth quarrelling about.” 
Mr. Rénnfeldt does well to insist on the many-sided endow- 
ments and varied intellectual equipment of this greatly gifted 
man. The bulk of the volume is taken up with Goethe’s sane 
and subtle criticisms of poetry and the fine arts, and of that 
nan of his own time, Byron, and the man of all time, Shake- 
speare. Then follow the Reflections and Maxims—splendid 
half-truths some of them, but for the most part deep-sea 
soundings in life and morals, of a scope and quality only 
possible to genius. 

The silly season is almost past, but the silly book is always 
with us. The particular ‘ member of the aristocracy ” who is 
responsible for such an egregiously foolish volume as “ The 
Art of Conversing ” has done well to withhold his name, though 
we are inclined, on internal evidence, to believe that it must 
be Lord Tom Noddy. The second title of a volume which is as 
guileless of thought as of fancy is “ Dialogues of the Day,” but 
it may be forgiven in one who does not regard the average man 
and woman in society with unmixed admiration to hold as other 
than a libel on even their talk the flimsy, vacuous chit-chat 
which is solemnly printed in these pages. Conversation among 
the gilded youth of the period we are well aware is seldom a 
picnic of faney, much less a sacrament of souls, but still there 
are limits to the average ignorance, and our quarrel with this 
book is, that it transcends them. Society would indeed be in a 
perilous way if it ever condescended on the broad scale at least 
to “make conversation” out of the fustian seraped together in 
these pages, by one who certainly fails to make his title clear as 
a member of the aristocracy—of intellect. 

We confess that we have heard, for the present, at least, 
almost enough about “ Burns and his Times,” though in spite of 
many ponderous deliverances, it may be permitted to doubt 
whether the last word even of the expiring century has yet been 
sail on the impassioned plonghman, who overturned so much 
beside the soil. Dr. Mitchell’s book is an attempt to explain 
the surroundings of the man from the allusions in the poems. 
He contrives to gather, with admirabl> skill, within the compass 
of less than one hundred and fifty pages, much that is typical, 
not only of Robert Burns, but of his interpretation of Scottish 
life and character. The little book is in truth written with 
quite admirable mastery of the facts and forces in Church and 
State, amongst the classes and the masses, in work and in play, 
which shaped to such memorable and far-reaching issues the 
life and work of aman who broke his birth’s invidious bar, as 
few have ever done it, and yet remained loyal to his people. 

“The Principles of Fruit Growing” is a subject for experts, 
with which it were vain to intermeddle in the meagre limits of 
aparagraph. It is enough to say that the book explains with 
scientific care as far as that may be, the mystery of growth, 
as well as the most approved methods, old as well as new, of 
tillage, planting, and culture. Mr. Bailey writes in an explicit 
and practical manner, and without disdain of elementary facts. 
He gives many diagrams and illustrations as well as a variety 
of useful hints, and in an appendix a list of books on fruit 
growing. 

Two small books which touch the higher levels of modern 
religions thought and experience are Dr. John Pulsford’s “ The 
Jealousy of God, and other Papers,’ and Dr. George S. 
Barrett's “The Bible and its Inspiration,” with reference to the 
higher criticism. The author of that classic hook of devotion, 
“Quiet Hours,” was, to borrow a famous epithet which most 
justly describes John Pulsford, a God-intoxicated man. He 
Was a mystic who lived in radiant fellowship with the Unseen, 
and brought glad tidings to many whom he helped through the 
intuitions of an exquisite sympathy in the deepest and most 
practical sense. The printed page can never do more than half 
reveal a magnetic personality; but we venture to think, even 
when such a necessary deduction is made, that the lofty and 
tender spirit of this veritable master of assemblies will assert 
itself with uplifting grace to those who ponder these deep say- 
ings. Dr, Barrett, of Norwich, has done excellent service by 
his clear and manly exposition of what is meant by the Higher 
Criticism as well as by frank and wise discussion of the bearing 
of its conclusions on the work of the Sunday-school teacher. 

e seeks to explain the true nature of inspiration, and to 
set discountenance untenable theories of it, which in certain 





directions have threatened to make havoc of the Church. The 
book is full of spiritual vision and reverent common-sense. It is 
marked by an adequate appreciation alike of the problems of 
modern thought, and the consternation which at first sight they 
are apt to awaken in devout, but, in the scholarly sense, ill- 
informed minds, The publication of such a work is distinctly 
opportune. 

We have also received “The English Church, the Priest, 
and the Altar”: a calmly written but trenchant exposure of 
the sacerdotal heresy which is emasculating the Anglican com- 
munity ; “ The Australian Commonwealth,” a course of lectures 
delivered by Professor Harrison Moore, who holds the Chair of 
Law in the University of Melbourne—a scholarly exposition of 
the principles involved in the Constitution Bill of 1897; and 
“Crime and Criminals,” by Dr. Christisen, of New York, a 
depressing but powerful statement of the medical aspects of 
crime in the United States. It is pitiful to learn on such good 
authority that in spite of the much- vaunted march of civilisation 
crimes are “now nearly five times as numerous as forty years 
ago ” in the American Conceal, according to unimpeach- 
able statistics. 
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